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Vou. 3. ADRIAN, 


The Power of Nature Over the Hu- 
man Mind, 





BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON. 

Tue works of nature were designed, 
by our Creator, to exert a powerful in- 
fluence over the human mind. They 
were brought into existence to repre- 
sent his character and exhibit his in- 
eflable glory. A revelation, spiritual 
in its nature and objects, would not be 
suitable to impress us, had it not the 
material universe for its foundation. 
The laws of intellect, as found in man, 
require that there should be an appeal 
to the senses before there is an appeal 
to the spiritual part of our constitu- 
tion ; and, consequently, such a sys- 
tem as Christianity presupposes a prior 
manifestation of God, through a ma- 
terial medium. Our ideas of omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and eternity, are 
inseparably associated with the physical 
universe. If the mind desires to en- 
large these sentiments, it involuntarily 
resorts to this instrumentality, and, 
amid the wonder of a far extending 
miverse, quickens its conceptions of 
the native grandeur of Jehovah. It 
is, therefore, not strange, that the in- 
spired writers should pay so much 
(leference to nature. If they were not 
philosophers by profession, they were 
in fact ; and, prompted by its instruc- 
ions, they maintained the importance 
and dignity of the elder revelation. 
Had they depreciated nature, to ele- 
vate Inspiration, there would, at once, 
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have been an interruption of their har- 
mony; and, so far trom gaining any 
advantage thereby, Christianity would 
have lost its strongest authentications. 

The introduction of sin hus so weak- 
ened the intellect, and corrupted the 
heart, that the influence of nature has 
been diminished. It has not, however, 
been destroyed. All morbid action of 
mind and matter is but a diversion of 
said action from its original law. The 
power of nature is now seen in the 
false uses made of it. First of these 
abuses of the material universe—tirst 
in its intellectual connections, and first 
in its pernicious agency—is the doc- 
trine of atheism. It is the most re- 
markable form of that original senti- 
ment-——the love of nature. The es- 
sence of this system is a subordination 
of the intellect to the senses. The la- 
bored reasonings of an atheistic mind 
are based on the supposition that na- 
ture gives evidence of a God; and, 
thus, the atheist and the theist start at 
the same point. The position of the 
atheist is offensive ; that of the theist 
is defensive. No mortal man is com- 
petent to the task of sustaining the 
withering hypotheses of atheisin. The 
variety and number of the objects, in- 
dicating a supreme wisdom and a sov- 
ereign power, rendering the underta- 
king of the atheist pertectly hopeless. 
To decide this momentous question, he 
would have to make the circuit of 
the globe, and investigate all its laws 
and collocations. If he were to omit 
the examination of a single flower, or 
neglect a solitary object, that flower, 
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that object, might be the very thing 
that would demonstrate the being and 
attributes of God. If he were to 
avoid one secluded vale, that vale 
might teem with the proofs of a divine 
skill, and smile in the glory of the cre- 
ative hand. The usual evidence em- 
ployed by atheists, to establish their 
system, illustrates its weakness, and 
its entire want of adaptation to the 
popular mind. The metaphysical ar- 
gument, on which so much stress is 
laid, can not be comprehended by the 
ordinary classes of intellect, even sup- 
posing it had any claims to credence. 
To be an atheist, it may be safely said, 
a man must leave the common and fa- 
maliar paths of reason, and resort to 
labyrinthine walks of metaphysics. 
How can the crowd ever be induced to 
do this? The history of atheism proves 
the truth of this observation. Its te- 
nets were confined toa few philoso- 
phers in ancient Greece and Rome. 
Despite of the genius of Hume, it 
made no progress among the less eru- 
dite classes of English society. The 
best safeguard against error is generally 
found in strong, manly common sense ; 
and common sense is, usually, the in- 
heritance of those whe have not educa- 
ted their genius to the destruction of 
their native wisdom. 

Men too often overlook the great 
fact, that intellect is only safe in its 
moral investigations, when the heart, 
regulated by honest principles, accom- 
panies it. The rise and progress of 
atheism have been marked by intellec- 
tual features alone. ‘The truth of the 
divine existence addresses the moral 
sense and the moral feelings as much 
as the intellect. It is by their instru- 
mentality that we chiefly sympathize 
with it. A man may forget his moral 
nature, if he be demonstrating a prob- 
lem in Euclid, but not, if he be sitting 
in judgment on the probabilities of 
Jehovah’s being. The’ cases are not 
similar ; the same principles and laws 
are not involved. Is it at all singular 
then, that in the intellectual days of 
Greece and France, when moral princi- 

















ple was so much discarded, intellec: 
should have enthroned atheism on the 
imagined ruins of the Divine Throne ) 
There is a blindness that springs from 
gazing too long and too intent] y on the 
dazzling sun ; and is this to be charged 
to want of light, or to its abundance ? 
Thus it is with mere intellect. With- 
out reverence for the sublime name of 
God—without affection for the attri. 
butes of God—without a vail for its 
profane vision—it rushes into too close 
contact with Him who dwells in unap- 
proachable light, and, smitten with 
sudden darkness, turns to the humble 
multitude, and pours forth its feeble 
vengeance in denying the existence of 
the universal sovereign. 

The social feelings of man have two 
objects ; the one is God, the other is 
his fellow. The noblest form of these 
sentiments is religion. A man is just 
as much necessitated to seck society in 
God, if he would realize the dignity 
and pleasure of his social nature, as he 
is to have intercourse with the brother- 
hood of the world. If, now, the hu- 
man tendencies of our social feelings 
were diverted from their appropriate 
channels—if men were to blot out the 
memory of all those whose images con- 
stitute the inner companionship of the 
spirit, and turn coldly away from the 
friends that share in its sorrows and 
joys, could he replace the vacancy with 
any object in nature? The same fact 
applies to the other form of the social 
sentiment. If man exclude the idea 
of God from his mind, and cast away 
the golden censor, with which, as a 
worshipful priest, he should minister 
humbly and thankfully before the high 
altar of the highest heaven, what can 
he expect, but that a melancholy want 
of intercourse with God should tor- 
ment his bereaved spirit? The idea ot 
God is powerful, even with those who 
do not profess personal religion. It is 
a refuge in distress. It is the endorse- 
ment of virtue. It is the pledge of 
immortality. It is the safeguard of 
truth. It is the defense of law. It 
is the preservative of life. It is the 
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basis of morality. Tell us not, if this 
‘dea be abandoned, man can find com- 
anionship in the works of nature. 
Tell us not that the circling skies and 
the fresh landscape will charm his 
spirit, and minister to his delights. 
Never, never. If the material uni- 
verse be chance work, it is nothing to 
us ; for there is no provision within 
us for sympathy with chance, and, of 
consequence, none with its productions. 
(ould we come to the conclusion that 
American liberties and American gov- 
ermment are the offspring of blind 
chance, would not their majesty and 
interest at once sink? Is it not the 
memory of the pilgrim fathers, is it 
not the association of Washington and 
his brave compatriots with the free- 
dom and power of this nation, that 
warms our attachment to the hills and 
valleys of our native land? Separate 
God from his universe, and the beauty 
of stars fade, and the splendor of the 
sun vanishes ; a double curse then falls 
upon man— the curse of depravity, 
and the curse of orphanage ! 

The power of nature is seen in the 
superstition that it engenders in uncul- 
tivated and misguided minds. When- 
ever superstition assumes the form of 
religion, it becomes the dominant prin- 
ciple of the bosom, and sways a sov- 
ereignty of the most fearful character. 
The elements of true religion are wis- 
dom, fear and hope. The elements of 
superstition are ignorance and fear. 
The check on fear is removed by the 
absence of hope; and the channel in 
which it should run is destroyed by 
the prevalence of ignorance. Invested 
with the supremacy of the inner na- 
ture, bound by no law, fear becomes 
the tyrant of the spirit. Its require- 
ments are without mercy, and its pun- 
ishments without compassion. It 
changes good into evil. It has no 
blessings to bestow, except at the ex- 
pense of the direst tortures. Its eye 
is ixed more on hell than heaven. 
Wherever intellectual imbecility has 
been found, there it has met with its 
congenial soil. Asiatic nations, re- 








posing under a sultry sky, and luxuri- 
ating amid the riches of nature, have 
shown its horrible features in the full- 
est degree. If Mohammedism did no 
other good, it served to curtail its pow- 
er, though, in the end, it developed 
principles pernicious to morals and _ so- 
ciety. 

The milder forms of superstition are 
built upon the appearances and occur- 
rences of nature. If they have not a 
religious cast, still, they are to be view- 
ed as injurious to the mind. 

The song of the whip-poor-will, near 

the house, will alarm the timid mother, 
and lead her to apprehend that death is 
approaching with its uplifted scepter. 
The howling of a dog before the door 
will awaken similar apprehensions. 
The fall of a looking-glass will throw 
the fancy into a violent state of fever- 
ish excitement. A dream will haunt 
its subject from day to day. Any un- 
dertaking commenced on Friday must 
needs result unsuccessfully. Various 
other forms of popular superstition 
abound. The foundation principle of 
all such superstitions is an erroneous 
view of the economy of. providence. 
The policy of that economy is secrecy. 
[ts wisdom is unrevealed ; its purposes 
are hidden. If it were revealed, its 
nature would at once be changed, and 
its objects thwarted. Does not super- 
stition arrogate far too much to itself, 
when it presumes to determine on the 
divine procedures by such insignificant 
circumstances! Does it not invade 
Jehovah’s own chosen domain, girt 
around with dark clouds, and take the 
attitude of hisannointed prophet! If 
such things be worthy of regard, it 
must be either because they belong to 
nature or miracles. Do they belong to 
nature! No; for their unnaturalness 
is the supposing ground of confidence 
in them. Do they belong to miracu- 
lous interferences! Then, where is 
their warrant! where is the promise 
on which they are rested! The an- 
cient object of miracles was to attest 
truth ; but, in this instance, it is to 
announce truth. 
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The faults of early education, no 
doubt, give rise to these superstitious 
tendencies. A foolish nurse may im- 
part such a bias to a child’s mind, as 
that its imaginations will be ever divin- 
ing futurity from the most familiar cir- 
cumstances. Impressions made upon 
the susceptible intellect before reason 
can think and decide, seldom obey the 
laws of aregulated mind. Arguments 
cannot reach them. The channel of 
the canal may be dug; but who can 
draw lines by which the river shall 
run? The wayward fancy often gets 
the start of reason, and becomes un- 
controlable. 

Any warrant drawn from certain 
facts in scripture, in contirmation of 
superstitious signs, must be regarded 
ws unauthorized. If Jehovah did, in 
olden times, speak in dreams and _ vi- 
sions, it was in fulfillment of a great 
plan that he was executing. Are cir- 
cumstances similar now? If the pro- 
phetic system were maintained once, 
does it follow that it is now in opera- 
tion! The object of all those miracu- 
lous interferences was to bring the 
world into such « condition as to ren- 
der miraculous interferences undesira- 
ble and unnecessary. That condition 
has been secured. No man has now 
any right to look for the will of Je- 
hovah beyond the Bible, and the fixed 
ordinations of nature. If he do, he 
depreciates these standards, and, by 
multiplying forms of revelation, en- 
feebles the great principles on which 
true revelation stands. 

Another illustration of the power of 
nature over the human mind is pre- 
sented in poetry. The office of this 
noble art is to discern the beauties of 
nature. It is the interpreter of those 
symbols that fill the universe. It is 
the priestess offering up sacrifices from 
mountain tops radiant with golden 
sunshine. The names of prophet and 
poet were anciently one; and what 
could more significantly mark the il- 
lustrious work of the poet than this 
circumstance ! There are two eminent 
advantages derived from poetry. The 
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first is, it expresses truths, known and 
felt, in such a way as that they may be 
known better, and felt more deeply 
than ever before. All of us under- 
stand the import of filial affection to. 
ward our mothers ; but, if we peruse 
Cowper's lines on receiving his mother’s 
picture from Norfolk, the delightfaj 
sentiments involved in our gratefu! 
love appear invested with new beauty 
and strength. The second advantage 
is, it has a sphere belonging only to 
itself. If a man were to employ his 
reason in producing a prose work on 
the plan of Milton’s Paradise Lost, he 
would be viewed as approaching a state 
of intellectual alienation, and malig- 
nant critics might sport with him, as 
spiders sport with luckless flies that 
have become entangled in their skill- 
fully woven net. A number of great 
minds that now exert a prodigious in 
fluence over thought and sentiment, 
would have been comparatively lost to 
the world, but for this medium of men- 
tal exertion. 

The sublimest form of knowldege is 
theology ; the next is history. With- 
out theology we should be ignorant of 
eternity ; without history we should 
be ignorant of time. Without the one 
we should know nothing of God ; with- 
out the other we should know nothing 
of man. We are indebted to poetry 
for much of our theology and _ history. 
It was in poetry that Isaiah recited the 
magnificent strains of redemption ; it 
was thus that David echoed the sweet 
strains of the seraphim. It was in 
poetry that the early legends of nations 
were embodied. Heaven and _ earth 
have honored it. See the poet acting 
as the priest of his country’s religion ; 
see him preserving national events 
from oblivion by recording them in po 
etic language ; see him standing upon 
the mount of yision, and writing the 
annals of future ages ; see him hold 
ing rapt communion with the Invis! 
ble ! . 

The source of poetry is nature. It 
it describe spiritual things, it is by 
natural things. Its eye is ever open © 
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beauty, and its ear to melody. Where- 

‘ey it meets with the traces of the 
panei ae skill, there it erects an altar, 
a worships. Lf, with Mungo Park, 
‘discovers a small tuft of green grass 
in the barren desert ib sings its praise. 
(f, with Alexander Selkirk, it occupies 
the ocean isle, with the expanse of 
waters around, and the expanse of 
frmament above, it sings, in Cowper's 
strains : 

‘Jam monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 

From the center all round to the sea, 

[am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 

The most popular of recent poetry 
has been of the descriptive character. 
[t has pictured nature in her manifold 
aspect. It has inspired a taste for her 
communion such as was never felt be- 
fore. If Cowper commenced this style 
of poetry, W ordsworth has, probably, 
carried it to perfection. The genius of 
Lord Byron is never so powerful as 
when it sings : 

“T live not in myself, but [ become 

Portion of that around me; and, to me, 

High mountains are a feeling, but the 
hum 

Of cities torture. I can see 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link, reluctant, ina fleshy chain, 

Classed among creatures—where the soul 
can flee, 

And, with the sky, the peak, the heaving 
plain 

Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not 
in vain.” 

[t must be acknowledged, however, 
that Byron’s appreciation of visible na- 
ture was at the expense of society ; 
and, consequently, it was a morbid sen- 
timent. Let a mind be properly bal- 
anced, and its love of the material 
universe and society will exist and ope- 
rate together. The misanthropy that 
iscolors all the writings of this cele- 
brated poet, is, probably, only assumed ; 
for no man could be alive to the charms 
of nature, as he was, and be dead to 
all social sensibilities. Is not beauty a 
wut, and sublimity a unit? If a man 
love the beautiful and the sublime in 
nature, with true fervency, how can he 
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hate the beautiful and the sublime that 
are ever shining through these thin 
vestments of mortality, and, like the 
twilight sky, reflecting a departed 
glory ¢ 


‘ 
TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. WARD CHAPMAN, 
APRIL 4th 1871. 


BY MRS. DELIA CHASE KING. 


Our friend, undaunted passed away, 
Her work of life now done, 

With brightest hope of endless day, 
The dawning was begun. 


Her hand reached forth to grasp a vem, 
‘Oh give it me,’ she said, 

"Twas fastened to a diadem 
And placed upon her head. 


She seemeth now a lovely flower 
Transplanted from the snow, 

Amid the amaranthine bower 
More beautiful may grow. 


Strike the harp, oh softly now, 
Mournful be each strain, 

For her gentle words, and loving smile, 
Will greet us ne’er again. 


Could we but climb the heavenly hills 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not life’s swift stream, nor death's cold 
flood, 
Would fright us from the shore. 


Ir the principles of the Christian re- 
ligon were well rooted in the hearts of 
all mankind, what excellent fruit would 
they produce! There would be no more 
wars, no rumors of wars; kingdom 
would not rise up against kingdom, nor 
nation against nation; but all princes 
would be at peace with their neighbors, 
and their subjects at unity amongst 
themselves, striving only which should 
serve God best, and do most good in the 
world. 
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LORD BACON. 


{ CONCLUDED. | 


Bacon’s literary reputation was not 
less brilliant than his political and pro- 
fessional fame. He was aware that his 
great work, the ‘*‘ Organon,” in which he 
set forth principles of philosophy which 
were to guide future ages, was one which 
would startle the world by the novelty of 
its doctrines, and perhaps subject him to 
temporary reproach. He elaborated it 
with the utmost care, and copied and re- 
vised it throughout no less than twelve 
times. Taking advantage of his present 
elevated position, he ventured upon its 
publication. 

This work has now taken its rank 
among the highest productions of the hu- 
man mind; but it was at first received 
with mingled sneers and admiration. 

Bacon was, however, understood by 
some. Ben Johnson, soon after his lord- 
ship’s death, spoke of the work in exalt- 
ed terms; and Sir Henry Walton, who 
had received a copy from the author, 
wrote to him as follows: ‘‘ Your lord- 
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quicken it by a gift to the lord chancel 
In his anxiety and distress he borrowed 
« hundred pounds from an usurer. I hee 
sacon received the money from "Si 
George Hastings and Mr. Jenkins ia 
assured the poor and anxious suitor in 
his lordship’s name, of thankfulness aa 
success, ‘The case, however, was decided 
against him. When the chancellor heard 
the complaints of his victim, he sent for 
his friend, Sir George Hastings, and ep- 
treated him, with many professions of 
affection and esteem, to stay the clamor 
of the poor man he had cheated. 

The evidence in the next case deepened 
the color of the chancellor’s guilt. Mr 
Egerton had several suits pending in 
chancery against Sir Rowland Egerton 
and under the name of an expression of 
gratitude for past services, he presented 
the chancellor with three hundred pounds. 
The case accordingly went in Egerton’s 
favor, until the opposite and losing party 
expressing his gratitude also to the judge 
in the shape of four hundred pounds; 
when the superiority of four over three, 
turned the scales of equity against him. 

On one of these occasions, when the 
judge’s decision was prepared, though 
not actually delivered, the influence of a 
bribe, bestowed in the nick of time, in- 
duced the chancellor to reverse his de- 
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ship hath done a great and everlasting 
benefit to all the children of nature and 
to nature herself—who never before had 
so noble and so true an interpreter.’’ 
On the continent the work was still more 


cree. The Lady Wharton, hearing that 
her suit was likely to go against her, was 
too clever and high-spirited a woman to 
be defeated without a struggle. She 
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favorably received than at home. 

But from this point the sun of Bacon 
declined, and soon set forever. While 
he was seeking with anxious care and pa- 
tient toil to establish his literary reputa- 
tion, he was laying the train which would 
ere long explode, and blacken his name 
with everlasting infamy. He had run 
into a course of lavish expenditures, and 
though his income was enormous, it was 
still insufficient to supply his wants. He 
became unscrupulous as to the means in 
which he obtained money; his principles 
were undermined; and at last he did not 
scruple to use his official power to replen- 
ish his purse. 

In consequence of an inquiry set on 
foot by the House of Commons, several 
cases came to light, in which he had re- 
ceived large bribes as judge of the court 
of chancery. ‘The first was that of a 
poor gentleman of the name of Aubury, 
who, finding his suit in chancery going 
on with ruinous slowness, was advised to 





wrought a purse with her own hands, and 
having filled it with one hundred pounds, 
she waited on Bacon at his apartments, 
and begged his acceptance of a purse of 
her own making. The chancellor was, 
of course, too gallant a gentleman to re- 
fuse anything from the hands of so fair a 
lady, and she gained her cause. 

The discussion in the Commons issued 
in referring the whole of the case to the 
peers, the only authority competent to 
subject him to trial. The king told a 
deputation of the Commons to proceed 
fearlessly, whatever might be the conse- 
quences, and whoever might be implica- 
ted; but he felt exceedingly for the chan- 
cellor, received him with undiminished 
affection, and ordered a short recess of 
parliament, to give him time for his de- 
fence. . 

The spirit of Bacon was crushed with- 
in him. His servants were, undoubtedly, 
the agents who sought out the victims of 
his corruption, and induced them to 
tempt their master; and it is equally un- 
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joubted that he was himself ruined by 
a rapacity and extravagance in which 
tne aitbee them to indulge. During 
he P nvestigation of the charges, whe 
cial one day entered his house. and 
his costly menials rose up and saluted 
him, he said bitterly, ‘Sit down, my 
masters; your rise has been my fall. 
He was great even 1n such circumstances, 
and the native dignity of his mind shone 
oat even through the disgrace in which 
he had clothed himself. 

There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in the contrition which he expressed 
in the general confession which he first 
sent to the lords, appointed to try him. 
This, however, did not satisfy the indig- 
nation of his judges. They demanded a 
particular confession of each charge by 
itself, and a specification of the minute 
details of his meanness and guilt. This 
Lord Bacon sent, and when a deputation 
of the lords waited upon him to inquire 
if this paper were his own voluntary act, 
he replied, ‘‘ It is my act, my hand—my 
heart. Oh, my lords, spare a broken 
reed.” He was then stripped of his ofti- 
ces, disqualified for public hfe, banished 
beyond the precincts of the court, sub- 
jected toa fine of forty thousand pounds, 
and to imprisonment in the Tower du- 
ring the king’s pleasure. 

He was contined for a short time in the 
Tower, and then discharged. Though 
the sentence was afterwards commuted 
by the king, his ruined fortunes were 
never repaired; but we never feel the 
degradation into which Bacon had sunk 
himself, so painfully, as when reading 
the words of his pardon, ‘‘for all the 
frauds, deceits, impostures, bribes, cor- 
ruptions, and other malpractices, of which 
he had been found guilty!” 

We now follow him to Gorhambury, 
the magnificent seat of his father, the 
home of a considerable portion of his 
boyhood, and which was to be the resting 
place of his old age. During all the bus- 
tle and splendor of oftice, he had fre- 
quently found means to escape to the 
wet and meditation which there await- 
vd him; and for the better enjoyment of 
such opportunities, he built, about half a 
mile from Gorhambury, a home, which 
cost him ten thousand pounds. There he 
iow endeavored to alleviate the anguish 
which preyed upon his heart, by collect- 
ing around him some of the most dis- 
tingtished of the many friends which 
hot even his disgrace had alienated, and 
who were most proud of the oflice, which 


| 
| 





he sometimes imposed upon them, of 
writing to his dictation. Hobbes, a 
scarcely less distinguished name in phi- 
losophy than his own, then a youn’ man, 
was ©ften employed in this way. 

Bicou never again entered into public 
life, bat continued, to the very day of 
his death, to occupy himself in his liter- 
ary and philosophical labors. The great 
apostle of experimental philosophy was 
destined to be its martyr. I[t had oceur- 
red to him that snow might be used to 
advantage for the purpose of preventing 
animal substances from putrifying. On 
a very cold day, early in the year 1626, 
he alighted from his coach near High- 
gate, in order to try the experiment. 
He went into a cottage, bought a fowl, 
and with his own hands stuffed it with 
snow. While thus engaged, he felt a 
sudden chill, and was soon so much in- 
disposed that it was impossible for him to 
return to Gray’s Inn. 

The Earl of Arundale, with whom he 
was well acquainted, had a house at 


Highgate. To this Lord Bacon was car- 
ried. The Earl was absent; but the ser- 


vants, who had charge of the place, 
showed great respect and attention to 
the illustrious guest. Here, after an ill- 
ness of about a week, he died, early in 
the morning of Easter day, 1626. His 
mind appears to have retained its strength 
and liveliness to the last. He did not 
forget the fowl which had caused his 
death. In the last letter that he ever 
wrote, with fingers, which, as he said, 
could not steadily hold a pen, he did not 
omit to mention that ‘‘ the experiment 
of the snow had succeeded excellently 
well,”’ 

The chief characteristic of Bacon’s 
philosophy was its direct opposition to 
all that had previously existed under the 
same name. ‘* The ancient philosophy 
disdained to be useful, and was content 
to be stationary. It dealt largely in the- 
ories of moral perfection, which were sv 
sublime that they never could be more 
than theories.” Bacdn’s, on the con- 
trary, was essentially a philosophy of 
utility and progress; he thought the 
fruit of more consequence than the leaves 
and flowers; he desired to multiply hu- 
man enjoyments, to mitigate human suf- 
ferings, to improve man’s estate. And 
hence it is that he is justly regarded as 
the author of modern philosophy; that 
from the day of his death his fame has 
been progressively increasing, and will 
doubtless continue so to do, until he is 
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recognized in every age and country as 
one of the most ilustrious benefactors 
of the human race. 


AAAI I te — 


THE WEAVER. 


—__—— 


B= Fs 


Our little world is the room 

In a universe vast and grand, 
And circumstance is the loom, 

Where a silent weaver doth stand; 
All day long her shuttle she throws, 
Weaving in joys, and weaving in woes. 


And all night through the fleeting hours, 
She snatches our dreams from sleep, 
And weaves them in for flowers, 
With colorings rich and deep; 
O, the flowers she weaves are strange tosee, 
A marvel of quaintness and mystery. 


There are stripes that are sombre and 
gray, 
Some are covered with diamonds—like 
tears; 
There are stripes that are brilliant and 
gay, 
Some are worn and faded with years; 
There’s many a blot, there are stains, 
there are scars, 
There are places of beauty all sprinkled 
with stars. 


There are banners of triumph and joy, 
There are knots of crape for defeat; 
There is love with alloy, 
There’s many a snare and a cheat; 
There are symbols of all we have thought 
. or dreamed, 
Symbols of all that has been or seemed. 
* * % * * # « ¥ 


The warp is the years crowded close, 
Half of green and half of white; 

Summers leaves and winters snows, 
And changing tints of light; 

And in and out the shuttle flies fast, 

Working the present into the past. 


The woof is made up of threads 
That are twisted in with our lives; 
Some are blessings for which man pleads, 
Some are trials with which he strives; 
And all that make up the one great whole, 
Are dyed with the colors of each ones soul. 
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And the weaver, so strange and weir 
7 g weird 
1e weaver, with work never done ’ 
Who grasps these threads of our live: 
Before they are scarce beguii, 
Who beats them firmly, secure] 
Despite their virtue, despite th 
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The weaver who never says nay 
But takes whatever we brine 
And busily weaves away, me 
Alike for a beggar or king: 
Who never unravels, never takes back 
Tho’ the web be bright, tho’ the web he 
black, | 


Whose work and whose life are one 
Whose mission is just and right 
Whose labor is faithfully done, 
Through wearisome day and night 
Was christened in heaven, came doom 
through its gate, 
And is known to mortals on earth as 
Fate! 


AANA it $$ 


O THAT we could take that simple 
view of things, as to feel that the one 
thing which lies before us is to please 
God! What gain is it to please the 
world, to please the great, nay, even to 
please those whom we love, compared 
with this! What gain is it to be ap- 
plauded, admired, courted, followed- 
compared with this one aim, of not be- 
ing disobedient to a heavenly vision! 
What can this world offer comparable to 
that insight into spiritual things; that 
keen faith, that heavenly peace, that 
high sanctity, that everlasting righteous: 
ness, that hope of glory, which they 
have who in sincerity love and follow our 
Lord Jesus Christ? Let us beg and pra) 
Him day by day to reveal Himself to 
our souls mure fully, to quicken our sen- 
ses, to give us sight and hearing, taste 
and touch of the world to come; so to 
work within us, that we may sincerly 
say, ‘“‘Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and after that receive me 
glory. Whom have [*in heaven but 
thee? and there is none upon earth that | 
desire in comparison of thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth; but God 1s the 
strength of my heart, and my portion 
for ever.” —{John Henry Newman. | 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 


Tue chief point to be regarded in the 
choice of a companion for life, is a really 
virtuous principle—an unaffected good- 
ness of heart: without this, you will be 
continually shocked by indecency, and 
ained by impiety. So numerous have 
been the unhappy victims to the ridicu- 
lous opinion, a reformed libertine makes 
the best husband, that, did not experi- 
ence daily evince the contrary, one 
would believe it imposible for a girl, who 
has a tolerable degree of common under- 
standing, to be made the dupe of so er- 
roneous a position, which has not the 
least shadow of reason for its founda- 
tion, and which a small share of observa- 
tion will prove to be a false fact. A 
man who has been long conversant with 
the worst sort of women is very apt to 
contract a bad opinion of, and contempt 
for, the sex in general: incapable of es- 
teeming any, he is suspicious of all — 
jealous without cause, angry without 
provocation,—and his own disturbed im- 
avination is a continual source of ill- 
humor: to this is frequently joined a 
bad habit of body, the natural conse- 
quence of an irregular life, which gives 
an additional sourness to the temper. 
What rational prospect of happiness can 
there be with such a companion! And 
that this is the general character of 
those who are called reformed rakes, ob- 
servation will certify. But, admit that 
there may be some exceptions, it isa 
hazard upon which no considerate wo- 
man would venture the peace of her 
whole future life. The vanity of those 
girls who believe themselves capable of 
working miracles of this kind, and who 
give up their persons to men of libertine 
principles, upon the wild expectation of 
reclaiming them, justly deserves the dis- 
appoimtment which it will generally meet 
with ; for, believe me, a wife is, of all 
persons, the least likely to succeed in 
sich anattempt. Be it your care to find 
that virtue in a lover which you must 
never hope to form in a husband. Goud 
sense and good-nature are almost equally 
requisite: if the former is wanting, it 
will be next to impossible for you to es- 
teem the person of whose behavior you 
may have cause to be ashamed—and mu- 
tual esteem is as necessary to happiness 


in the married state, as mutual affection: 
May 2, 








—without the latter, every day will bring 
with it some fresh cause of vexation, till 
repeated quarrels produce a _ coldness 
which will settle into an irreconcilable 
aversion, and you will become, not only 
each other’s torment, but the objects of 
contempt to your family and acquain- 
tance. This quality of good-nature is, 
of all others, the most difticult to be as- 
certained, on account of the general 
mistake of blending it with good hu- 
mor, as if they were in themselves the 
same ; whereas, in fact, no two principles 
of action are more essentially different 
—and this may requre some explanation. 
By good-nature I mean that true benevo- 
lence which partakes the felicity of all 
mankind, which promotes the satisfac- 
tion of every individual within the reach 
of its ability, which relieves the dis- 
tressed, comforts the afllicted, diffuses 
blessings, and communicates happiness, 
as far as its sphere of action can extend ; 
and which, in the private scenes of life, 
will shine conspicuous in the dutiful son, 
in the affectionate husband, the indul- 
gent father, the faithful friend, and in 
the compassionate master both to man 
and beast: whilst good-humor is noth- 
ing more than a cheerful, pleasing de- 
portment, arising either from natural 
gaiety of mind, or from an affectation of 
popularity, joined to an affability of be- 
havior—the result of good breeding, and 
the ready compliance with the taste of 
every company. ‘This kind of mere 
good-humor is by far the most stiking 
quality: it is frequently mistaken for, 
and complimented with the superior name 
of real good nature. A man, by this 
specious appearance, has often acquired 
that appellation, who, in all the actions 
of his private life, has been a morose, 


cruel, revengeful, sullen, haughty, 
tyrant. Let them put on the cap whose 





temples fit the galling wrath ! On the 
contrary, a man of a truly benevolent 
disposition, and formed to promote the 
happiness of all around him, may some- 
times, perhaps, from an ill habit of body, 
an accidental vexation, or from a com- 
mendable openness of heart, above the 
meanness of disguise, be guilty of little 
Sallies of peevishness or of ul-humor, 
which, carrying the appearance of ill- 
nature, may be unjustly thought to pro- 
ceed from it, by persons who are unac- 
quainted with its true character, and 
who take ill-humor and ill-nature to be 
synonymous terms, though in reality 
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they bear not the least analogy to each 
other. Im order to the forming a right 
judgment, it is absolutely necessary to 
observe this distinction, which will effec- 
tually secure from the dangerous error of 
taking the shadow for the substance 
an irretrievable mistake, pregnant with 
innumerable consequent evils ! 

From what has been said, it plainly 
appears, that the criterion of this amia- 
ble virtue is not to be taken from the 
general opinion ;—mere good-humor 
being, to all intents and purposes, 
sufficient, in this particular, to establish 
the public voice in favor of a man utter- 
ly devoid of every humane and benevo- 
lent affection of heart. It is only from 
the less conspicuous scenes of life, the 
more retired sphere of action, from the 
artless tenor of domestic conduct, that 
the real character can, with any certain- 
ty, be drawn—these, undisguised, pro- 
claim the man: but as they shun the 
glare of light, nor court the noise of 
popular applause, they pass unnoted and 
are seldom known till after an intimate 
acquaintance. The best method, there- 
fore, to avoid the deception in this case 
is, to lay no stress on outward appear- 
ances; which are too often fallacious, but 
to take the rule of judging from the 
simple, unpolished sentiments of those, 
whose dependant counexions give them 
an undeniable certainty— who not only 
see, but hourly feel, the good or bad 
effects of that disposition to which they 
are subjected. By this | mean, that if 
& man isequaily respected, esteemed, and 
beloved by his tenants, by his depend- 
ants and domestics—-from the substan- 
tial farmer te the laborious peasant—from 
the proud steward to the submissive 
wretch, who, thankful for employment, 
humbly obeys the menial tribe ; you may 
justly conclude, he has that true good- 
nature, that real benevolence which de- 
lights in communicating felicity, and en- 
joys the satisfaction it diffuses ; but if, 
by these, he is despised and hated— 
served merely from a principle of fear 
devoid of atfection—which is very easy 
discoverable—whatever may be his pub- 
lice character, however favorable the 
general opinion, be assured that his dis- 
position is such as can never be produc- 
tive of domestic happiness. I have been 
the more particular on this head, as it is 
one of the most essential qualifications 
to be regarded, and of all others the 
most liable to be mistaken. 
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Never be prevailed with, to give rou 
hand to a person defective in ia 
terial points: secure of virtue, of good- 
nature and understanding, in a husband 
you may be secure of happine-s ;—with’ 
out the two former it is unattainable 
without the latter, in a tolerable degree 
it must be very imperfect. ' 
_ Remember, however, that infallib 
is not the property of man, or you ma 
entail disappuvintment on yourself, by 
expecting what is never to be found. 
The best men are sometimes inconsgis. 
tent with themselves:—they are liable 
to be hurried, by sudden starts of pas- 
sion, into expressions and actions which 
their cooler reason will condemn ;—they 
may have some oddities of behavior 
some peculiarities of temper; they may 
be subject to accidental ill-humor, or to 
whimsical complaints :—blemishes of this 
kind often shade the brightest character, 
but they are never destructive of mutual 
felicity, unless they are made so by an 
improper resentment, or by an ill-judged 
opposition. Reason can never be heard 
by passion—the offer of it tends only to 
inflame the more: when cooled, and in 
his usual temper, the man of — under- 
standing, if he has been wrong, will sug- 
gest to himself all that can be urged 
against him; the man of good-nature 
will upbraid own his _ error:—immedi- 
ute contradiction is therefore wholly un- 
serviceable, and highly imprudent—an 
after-repetition, equally unnecessary and 
injudicious. Any peculiarities in the 
temper or behavior ought to be properly 
represented in the tenderest and in the 
most friendly manner, and if the repre- 
sentation of them is made discreetly, it 
will generally be well taken ; but, if they 
are so habitual as not easily to be altered, 
strike not too often on the unharmonious 
string—rather let them pass as unob- 
served: such a cheerful compliance 
would better cement your union ; and 
they may be made easy to yourself, by 
retlecting on the superior good qualities 
py which these trifling faults are so 
greatly overbalanced. You must re 
member, these rules are laid down, on 
the supposition of your being united to 
person who possesses the three essential 
qualifications for happiness before men- 
tioned: in this case, no farther direction 
is necessary but that you strictly per- 
form the duty of a wife—namely, to 
love, to honor. 
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THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


() pRLENDS! with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer, 

(Jad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear. 


[ trace your lines of argument; 
Your logic linked and strong 

[ weigh as one who dreads dissent, 
And fears a doubt as wrong. 


But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your irorr creeds; 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lordis God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


[ walk with bare, hushed feet, the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

[ dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 


Ye praise his justice; even such 
His pityiny love [ deem; 

Yeseek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 


Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pain and loss; 

[ hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the cross. 


More than your schoolmen teach, within 
Myself, alas! 1 know; 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Too small the merit show. 


[bow my forehead to the dust, 
[ veil nine eyes for shame, 

And urge, in trembling self-distrust, 
A prayer without a claim. 


lsee the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

| hear with groan and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings; 

I kuow that God is good! 








Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 


The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 

I know not of. his hate,—I know 
His goodness and His love. 


I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight; 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, own 
His judgments too are right. 


I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles | long, 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And he can do no wrong. 


| know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed he will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


No offering of my own | have, 
Nor words my faith to prove; 

I can but give the gifts he gave, 
And plead his love for love. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 


And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


ANNAN tte 
The way of a fool is right in his own 


eyes.—Solomon. 
War is the sink of all injustice. 
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BY PRESIDENT E,. 0. HAVEN. 


THE family relation is the source of all 
order, of all government, of all industry, 
of all peace, of all the thorough and 
permanent and harmonious development 
among men. Whatever strikes a blow 
at this relation strikes at the very heart 
of humanity. It matters not with what 
intent it is aimed, what high-sounding 
sophistry may defend it, what delusive 
dreams may tempt to it, or what passion 
may demand it; the result must be to 
degrade and bestialize and destroy. The 
family circle is the monad out of which 
the whole fabric of true society grows. 
It is the prime cellule in which the organic 
life commences. The patriarchal govern- 
ment is the oldest of governments, and 
all others truly valuable are developed 
out of that. As a simple air like ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” can, by a skillful musician, 
be presented in many variations, some in 
harmony rich and complicated, yet all 
preserving the original melody, and good 
in proportion to the preservation of the 
fundamental tune, so out of a guod fam- 
ily government may be developed pure 
democracy, aristocracy, monarchy, rep- 
resentative republicanism; but none can 
accomplish their purpose unless the ori- 
gine} family government is maintained. 

A state made up of well regulated fam- 
ilies, though its constitution were the 
most faulty imaginable, would be well 
managed; but if the families were not on 
the average orderly, though the theory 
of its political government were perfect, 
it would be little better than an anarchy. 

This is the philosophy of that wonder- 
ful promise attached to this command- 
ment: Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
This is not the promise of a long life in- 
dividually to the child that honors his 
parents. Many children honor their pa- 
rents and die young I do not deny that 
honoring father and mother has a ten- 
dency to lengthen the life of an individ- 
ual child, both naturally and by the bless- 
ing of God. All virtue tends toward 
long life. Butthe chief burden of the 
promise is, long life to a nation in which 
the children generally honor their pa- 
rents. This is evident from the peculiar 
phraseology, ‘fin the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” God gave 







































the Israelites primarily a land. So Joy, 
as they were a nation they should kp : 
that land. The length of their days - 
that land, that is, the length of time 
which they should bea thriving nation 
unconquered and independent, should 
depend upon their obedience to this com. 
mandment, ‘* Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” ) 

God works by general principles, 
Other nations have their lands assigned 
them. ‘‘God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath appointed 
unto them their habitations.” He hath 
given to the mingled | Goths and Celts 
and Africans this land in North America 
and the length of time we and our de 
scendants shall abide here a flourishing 
people, will depend largely upon our 
obedience to this commandment, ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” 

I believe that a careful study of the 
institutions of man, and especially of 
nations, will prove beyond the possibility 
of denial, that no people wao have been 
in the habit of honoring father and 
mother have ever degenerated or been 
subdued so as to be lost; aud that no 
nation which has loosened the holy re- 
straints of the family circle—which is 
more effectually done by disobedience to 
this command than in any other way— 
has ever been fora long time vigorous 
and growing. 

The oldest nation on the face of the 
earth, and embracing nearly a fourth of 
all the population in the world, are more 
remarkable for this trait than for any 
other; children honor their parents there 
till they die, and even perpetuate a 
grateful religious remembrance of them 
after death. On this subject I cannot 
express my conviction better than by 
quoting from a work lately published, en- 
titled *‘ Life Among the Chinese,” bya 
missionary who had spent thirteen years 
in one of the largest cities of that na- 
tion: 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact, that of all 
those ancient empires founded immedi- 
ately subsequent to the deluge, Chima 
alone remains. The Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, and, in later times, the Grecians, 
have severally attained to a comparative 
ly high degree of intelligence and reline- 
ment; but their star soon culminated, 
and sank into utter darkness. China, 
however, has never been wrecked, her 
civilization has never retrograded; para- 
doxical though it seems, her star has re- 
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‘ned in its zenith for at least three 
caanial years. Through all this long 
ase of centuries the Chinese have kept 
up fairly and steadily to their origiual 
ivilization; and to-day they present all 
the essential elements of those social, 
literary and political traits which charac- 
terized them In those early epochs when 
the Assyrians built their magnificent 
cities, the Egyptians developed the subtle 
theory of the metempsychosis, or the 
Greeks were thundering at the gates of 
Troy. It must certainly be interesting 
to inquire how such a result has been 
reached, and to ascertain, if we can, at 
least some of the causes which have con- 
tributed to it. Insolving this interesting 
roblem we observe that the civilization 
of the Chinese is distinguished from all 
other heathen civilizations by the fact 
that its primitive elements were derived 
from the Bible, and that the necessary 
tendency of these elements is to conserve 
and perpetuate the system. A promi- 
nent characteristic of Chinese civiliza- 
tion is the total absence of those revolt- 
ing and cruel rites which form the lead- 
ing traits of other heathen systems of 
civilization. As illustrative of this re- 
mark, we may refer to the deification of 
vice and the offering of human victims 
in sacrifices, practices which, though 
characteristic of nearly every other 
heathen nation, constitute no feature of 
Chinese civilization. The connection ‘be- 
tween these abomitations and the de- 
struction of the nations guilty of them is 
shown in Leviticus, xvill, 24, 25; ‘ De- 
ile not ye yourselves in any of these 
things; for in all these the nations are 
defiled which I cast out before you; and 
the land is defiled: therefore I do visit 
the iniquity thereof upon it, and the 
land itself vomiteth out her inhabitants. ’ 
As a further contribution to the solution 
of this question we refer tothe length of 
(ays promised by the Almighty to those 
who observed the command, ‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother.’ No heathen 
nation has ever approximated the Chinese 
in their respect, for parents; and not- 
withstanding the wide divergence of the 
Chinese, both in theory and_ practice, 
trom the true import of the fifth com- 
mandment, we conceive it is neither fan- 
ee nor far-fetched to suppose that even 
‘heir Imperfect observance of it has had 
much to do with the permanence of their 


institutions and the perpetuity of their 
national existence.” 








This view is undoubtedly correct. In- 
deed, on this account I deem it proper 
that allour public schools, supported by 
the state, should be required particularly 
to inculcate this virtue, which supports 
the frundation of the state—a proper re- 
gard to the authority and character of 
fatherand mother. Government is sap- 
ped at its very foundations if parental 
authority is defied. Happy is that na- 
tion whose parents generally deserve 
honor from their children and obtain it. 
Few are disorderly and criminal abroad 
who are taught to honor as well as_ love 
their parents at home. 

[t is comparatively easy to honor father 
and mother when they exhibit in all re- 
spects such a character as commands the 
honor of other men. If they are well 
educated, and perhaps wealthy, and oc- 
cupy respectable positions in society, it 
is natural that their children should be 
proud of them. But is this a fulfillment 
of the conmandment? It is easy to ap- 
pear to be virtuous when there is no 
temptation to vice; but is this virtue / 
Why should a rich man steal? Does he 
deserve credit because he does not rob a 
poor man of his only dollar ! 

This commandment is not fully obeyed 
in spirit unless it will bear the test of 
strong trial. A mother’s love will cling 
to a prodigal son or daughter even when 
the world casts them off, and proudly go 
down into the purlieus of degradation to 
win the lost one back. Ought not the 
child’s love to be like that! The father 
may be poor and ignorant; misfortune 
may have bowed him down and broken 
his spirits; ill health may have prostrated 
him, yes, even intemperance or crime 
may have overcome him. He himself in 
former years, (before he was so degra- 
ded,) or circumstances, or the affection 
of a mother, or a kind Providence, work- 
ing you know not how, may have made 
you much superior to your father in mor- 
al stamina, in self-control, in dignity, in 
position, in the world’s esteem; still 
honor him. Honor hin as a father; for 
often itis given to a son to repay a father 
with a large compound interest for the 
small favors of protection and love in 
childhood. ‘in many an instance virtue 
and piety on the part of a son or daughter 
has won a parent’s heart away from vice 
to integrity and religion. 

Indeed, there is probably no feeling 
stronger in the heart of father and mother 
than a desire to be worthy of the love 
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and honor of their children. Many a 
man, victim himself to some degrading 
habit, will plead earnestly for his child- 
ren to abstain from the same practice, 
and will be nerved to extraordinary ef- 
forts to conquer himself for the sake of 
his children. Inthis way our Sabbath 
schools have had almost as much effect 
upon parents asuponchildren. Many a 
man has emancipated himself from the 
degrading habits of drunkenness, to se- 
cure the respect and the welfare of his 
children; and even should he not suc- 
ceed, it would be the duty of the child- 
ren to honor their father, even while they 
manfully withstood the evil influence of 
his example. In many instances the 
pleading of a prattling child has caused 
the drunken to reform. 

If this is true in cases of real degrada- 
tion, how impious it is for a son or 
daughter to fail in respect for parents on 
account of their ignorance or poverty. 
Language has no terms too strong to 
express the indignation of a virtuous 
heart at such conduct. A man in the 
prime of life, in the presence of his lit- 
tle son, inflicted a great wrong upon his 
aged father, when he was astonished to 
hear from his little child, ‘‘That is the 
way, father, | willdo to you whenI ama 
man.” The rebuke cut iim to the heart, 
and led to immediate rep cutance. 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS.—ONE even- 
ing, at a prayer meeting at Mr. Moody’s 
chapel, a young man, whose face was 
brown from exposure to the sun, rose 
and said that he had gone out from them 
two years ago to work among the In- 
dians, of whom he gave some interest- 
ing particulars. On the first of June, a 
member of the Society of Friends, who 
had been appointed superintendent of a 
location of Indians, to whom the ‘sovern- 
ment had allotted a portion of land in 
the north-west of Nebraska, convened a 
council of the tribe, and addressed them 
on the subj: ct of -alvation. At the close 
the old chief said that the Indians had 
always known that there was one God, 
but that they had not known the Son of 
God, and he supposed that this was why 
they were not sv wise or strong as the 
white men. He had no doubt that if 
the Son of God had lived, He would 
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have come and taught the Indj 

the Jews killed Him at He er bat 
as far west as the Missouri Rivey. i. 
wished it to he understood that the - 
didns were clear of his blood: they had 
had no hand in putting Him to ‘ 
He earnestly recommended the youp = 
members of the tribe to endeavor 4 
learn about the Son God, but he feared 
he was to old to begin now to learn g 
new religion. This narrative yreatly 
touched the sympathies of the meeting 
at Chicago, and drew forth then and 
afterwards at the Noon Prayer-meetin, 
earnest prayer for the fast-decreasing 
race of Indians. 
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What is the Kingdom of Heaven’ 


If any ask, What is the kingdom of 
heaven, or of God? I answer, Not. 
withstanding he is the Almighty Soy. 
ereign of the universe, yet that is 
more peculiarly styled his kingdom 
wherein he so completely governs as to 
be always cheerfully and _ perfectly 
obeyed; where he is the sole mover of 
all that is doe; where he is glorified 
in all that is done, and where he com- 
municates of his glory and_ felicity 
without mixture. This kingdom can 
neither be entered nor at all seen into 
by man, but through the new birth of 
the Holy Spirit, whereby the soul ex- 
perienceth a being born into it; a being 
delivered from the power of darkness, 
and translated into the kingdom of 
the dear Son of God. Hereby alone 
the spirit of man enters it, and through 
faithfulness is enabled to make advan- 
ces therein whilst in the body. — This 
kingdom stands not in locality, notin 
any here or there; therefore it 1s in 
vain to direct to it by lo here! or lo 
there! It stands in an_ infinite and 
heavenly spirit, life, and nature, 
whereiu nothing impure can live or en 
ter. I is the internal dominion or 
ruling power of the Holy Ghost 1 
men and angels; that pure infinence 
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heautifully and sublimely described in 
Wisdom vii., flowing from the glory of 
the Almighty, which in all ages enter- 
‘ng into holy souls, maketh them 
‘ends of God, and the prophets. In 
fine, this kingdom of God is the do- 
minion of the light and life of the 
Spirit of God. Whoever lives under 
the sensible influence and government 
of it lives in this kingdom. This is 
the kingdom of the saints militant on 
earth, and of the saints triumphant in 
heaven, it being experienced by the 
sanctified Christ Jesus, in part whilst 
in this world, and enjoyed in its ful- 
ness in the world to come. 





THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


OnE day, when the family were in 
the midst of washing, a man called at 
Isaac T. Hopper’s house to buy soap 
fat, and was informed they had none 
tosell. A minute after he had passed 
out, the domestic came running in to 
say that he had stolen some of the 
children’s clothes from the line. Friend 
Hopper followed him quickly, and 
called out, “Dost thou want to buy 
Come back if thou 
dost,” 

When the man had returned to the 
kitchen, he said, “Now give up the 


clothes thou hast stolen.” 


Che culprit was extremely confused, 


4 hut denied he had stolen anything. 


“Give them up at once, without any 
It will be much better 


' lor thee,” said Friend Hopper in his 


> firm way. 


hi 


| Sick,” said he. 
Weeks old) wra 


Thus urged, the stranger drew from 
‘ bosom some small shirts and flan- 
hel petticoats, “My wife is very 
“She has a babe two 
pped up in an old rag; 


and when I gaw this comfortable 


} 
| 











clothing on the line, I was tempted to 
take it for the poor little creature. 
We have no fuel except a little tan. 
A herring is the last mouthful of food 
we have in the house; and when | 
came away, it was broiling on the hot 
tan.” 

His story excited pity; but fearing 
it might be made up for the occasion, 
Friend Hopper took him to a magis- 
trate and said, ‘“‘Please give me a com- 
mitment for this man. If he tells a 
true story, I will tear it up. I will go 
and see tor myself. 

When he @rrived at the wretched 
abode, he found a scene of misery that 
pained him to the heart. The room 
was cold, and the wife was in bed, pale 
and suffering. Her babe had no cloth- 
ing, except a coarse rag torn from the 
skirt of anold coat. Of course he de- 
stroyed the commitment immediately. 
His next step was to call on the rich 
Quakers of his acquaintance, and ob- 
tain from them contributions of wood, 
flour, rice, bread, and warm garments. 
Kmployment was soon after procured 
for the man, and he was enabled to 
support his family comfortably. He 
never passed Friend Hopper in the 
street without making a low bow, and 
often took occasion to express his 
grateful acknowledgments. 


Patrick Mc Keever was a _ poor 
[rishman in Philadelphia. He and an- 
other man were arrested on a charge of 
burglary convicted, and sentenced to 
to be hung. Iam ignorant of the de- 
tails of his crime, or why the sentence 
was not carried into execution. ‘There 
were probably some palliating circum- 
stances in the case; for though he was 
carried to the gallows, seated on his 
cothn, he was spared for some reason, 
and his companion was hung. He 
was afterward sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment, and this was eventually 
shortened one year. During the last 
three years of his term, Friend Hop- 
per was one of the inspectors, and 
trequently talked with him in a gentle, 
fatherly manner. ‘The convict was a 
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man of few words, and hope seemed 
almost dead within him; but though 
he made no large promises, his heart 
was evidently touched by the voice of 
kindness. As soon as he was released, 
he went imediately to work at his 
trade of tanning leather, and con- 
ducted himself in a most exemplary 
manner. Being remarkable for capa- 
bility, and the amount of work he 
could accomplish, he soon had plenty 
ot employment. He passed Friend 
Hopper’s house every day, as he went 
to his work, and often received from 
him werds of friendly egeouragement. 

Things were going on thus satisfac- 
torily, when his friend heard that con- 
stables were in pursuit of him, on ac- 
count of a robbery committed the night 
before. He went straight to the mayor, 
and inquired why orders had been given 
to arrest Patrick McKeever. 

‘‘Because there has been a robbery 
committed in his neighborhood,” re- 
plied the magistrate. 

He inquired what proof there was 
that Patrick had been concerned in it. 

‘‘None at all,” rejoined the mayor. 
“But he is an old convict, and that is 
enough to condemn him.” 

“It is not enough by any means,” 
answered Friend Hopper. ‘Thou 
hast no right to arrest any citizen 
without a shadow of proof against 
him. In this case, I advise thee by 
all means to proceed with humane 
caution. This man _ has _ severely 
atoned for the crime he did commit ; 
and since he wishes to reform, his past 
history ought never to be mentioned 
avainst him. He has been perfectly 
honest, sober, and industrious, since 
he came out of prison. I think I 
know his state of mind; and I am 
willing to take the responsibility of 
saying that he is guiltless in this mat- 
ter. : 

The mayor commended Friend Hop- 
per’s benevolence, but remained uncon- 
vinced. ‘To all arguments he replied, 
“He is an old convict, and that is 
enough.” 

Patrick’s kind friend watched for 


| 








him as he passed to his daily labors 
: rs 
and told him that he would probably 
be arrested for the robbery that had 
been committed in his neighborhood 
The poor fellow bowed down his head 
the light vanished from his counte. 
nance, and hope seemed to have fyp. 
saken him utterly. “Well,” said he 
with a deep sigh, “I suppose I must 
make up my mind to spend the ye. 
mainder of my days in prison,” 

“Thou wert not concerned in this 
robbery, wert thou?’ inquired Friend 
Hopper, looking earnestly in his face. 

“No indeed I was not,” he replied, 
“God be my witness, [ want to lead ap 
honest life, and be at peace with all 
men. But what good will that do me’ 
Every body will say, he has been in 
the State Prison, and that is enough,” 

His friend did not ask him twice: 
for he felt assured that he had spoken 
truly. He advised him to go directly 
to the mayor, deliver himself up, and 
declare his innocence. This wholesome 
advise was received with deep dejec- 
tion. He had lost faith in his fellow. 
men ; for they had been to him a 
enemies. ‘I know what will come of 
it,” said he. “They will put me in 
prison whether there is any proof 
against me or not. They won't let 
me out without somebody will be 
security for me; and who will le 
security for an old convict !” 

“Keep up a good heart,” replied 
Friend Hopper. ‘Go to the mayor 
and speak as I have advised thee. If 
they talk of putting thee in prison, 
send for me.” 

Patrick acted in obedience to this 
advice, and was treated just as he had 
expected. Though there was not 4 
shadow of proof against him, his be 
ing an old convict was deeme: 
sufficient reason to send him to jail. 

Friend Hopper appeared in his be 
half. “I am ready to affirm that! 
believe this man to be innocent,” sail 
he. “It will be a very serious 1D)w} 
for him to be taken from his busmes 
aud detained in prison until this cau 
be proved. Moreover, the effect upol 
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his mind may be completely discourag- 
I will be security for his ap- 
arance when called for; and | know 
sean well he will not think of giving 


me the slip.” 
The gratitude of the poor fellow 


ing. 


was overwhelming. He sobbed till 
his strong frame shook like a leaf in 
the wind. The real culprits were 
goon after discovered. For thirty 
years after, and to the day of his 
death, Patrick continued to lead a 
virtuous and useful life ; for which he 
always thanked Friend Hopper, as the 
instrument of Divine Providence. 
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TO MY WIFE. 


BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D. D. 





Away from thee! the morning breaks, 
But morning brings no joy to me; 
Alas! my spirit only wakes 
To know that [ am far from thee. 
In dreams I saw thy blessed face, 
And thou wert nestled on my breast; 
In dreams I felt th y fxnd embrace, 
And to my own «bh heart was pressed. 


Afar from thee! ‘tis solitude 
Though smiling crowds around me be— 
The kind, the beautiful, the good— 
For I can only think of thee; 
Of thee, the kindest, loveliest, best, 
My earliest, and my only one; 
Without thee I am all unblest, 
And wholly blest with thee alone. 
Afar from thee! the words of praise 
My listless ear unheeded greet; 
What sweetness seemed in better days, 
Without thee seems no longer sweet. 
The dearest joy fame can bestow 
Is in thy moistened eye to see, 
And in thy cheeks’ unusual glow, 
Thou deem’st me not unworthy thee. 


Afar from thee! the night is come, 
But slumbers from my pillow flee; 
Oh! who can rest so far from home? 
And my heart’s home is, love, with 
thee. 
[ kneel me down in silent prayer, 


And then I know that thou art nigh; 
May 3. 





— 





For God, who seest everywhere, 
Bends on us both his watchful eye. 


Together in his loved embrace, 
No distance can our hearts divide; 
Forgotten quite the mediate space, 
| kneel thy kneeling form beside. 
My tranquil frame then sinks to sleep, 
But soars the spirit far and free; 
Oh! welcome be night’s slumbers deep, 
For then, sweet love, Lam with thee. 
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THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


BY EPHRAIM PEABODY. 

THERE is a spiritual element interfused 
through the whole material world, and 
which lies at the source of all action. It 
is this which lifts the world out of chaos, 
and clothes it with light and order. The 
most ordinary act springs out of the 
soul and derives its character from the 
soul. It seems trifling, only because its 
spiritual origin is forgotten. While on 
the surface of life all may be calm, it is 
startling to think what mysteries of pas- 
sion and affection may be _ beneath. 
Though heedless of it, we move in a uni- 
verse of spiritual life. It is with usas 
with men that lie dreaming in their beds 
at sea, between whom and the ocean is 
but a single plank. Cabined, cribbed, 
confined in our narrow, individual exist- 
ence, there is all the time rushing by us, 
its moanings in our ears, its tremblings 
reaching to our hearts, the mystic tide of 
spiritual life. 

‘¢The spirit giveth life.” Weneed not 
go far, if we will but open our eyes, to 
see how the most ordinary acts of men 
are penetrated by a spiritual element. 
And where this is, nothing can be tame 
or common-place. Nothing, at first sight, 
is more worldly and unspiritual than a 
commercial newspaper. It deals solely 
with the affairs of the day, and with ma- 
terial interests. Yet, when we come to 
consider them, its driest details are in- 
stinct with human hopes, and fears, and 
affections; and these illuminate what was 
dark, and make the dead letter breathe 
with life. 

Could we but look, through these long 
lines of advertisements, into the hearts 
of those who have published them, what 
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a revelation would there be of human 
life. Here are partnerships formed and 
closed; young men entering into busi- 
ness, old men going out of it; new in- 
ventions and speculations; failures, sales 
of household furniture and dwellings. 
These have been attended by the most 
sanguine hopes, by utter hopelessness, 
by every form of fear, anxiety and sor- 
row. This young man, just entering 
business, looks forward, with anticipa- 
tions bright as the morning, to his mar- 
riage day. This sale of furniture speaks 
of death, diminished fortunes, a scatter- 
ed family. There is not a sale of stocks, 


which does not straiten or increase the - 


narrow means Of widows and orphans. 
This long column of ship news—a thou- 
sand hearts are this moment beating with 
joy and thankfulness, or are oppressed 
by anxiety, or crushed down by sorrow, 
because of these records which to others 
seem so meaningless. One reads here of 
his prosperity; another of ruined for- 
tunes; and the wrecked ship, whose crew 
was swept by the surge into the breakers, 
and dashed on the rocks—how many in 
their solitary homes are mourning for 
those who sailed with bright hopes in 
that ship, but who shall never return. 
And more than this,—could these lines 
which record the trausactions of daily 
business, tell of the hearts which indited 
them, what temptations and struggles 
would they reveal. They would tell of 
inexperience deceived or protected, of 
integrity fallen or made steadfast as the 
rock, of mortal trials, in which noble na- 
tures have been broken down or built 
up. Had we the key and the interpreta- 
tion of what we here read, this daily 
chronicle of traffic would be a_ sadder 
tragedy than any which Shakspeare wrote. 

It is the same with all human labor. 
‘¢ The spirit giveth life.” Were it not so 
earth would be a dungeon. If toil were 
only toil, or if it had no object but the 
supply of one’s own bodily wants, to 
gratify hunger and thirst, or to minister 
to luxurious appetites, if this were all, 
the labor of man would be as the labor 
of brutes. But all the products of man’s 
labor are but symbols of a spiritual life 
beneath. To the outward eye, what toil- 
some drudgery is oftentimes the life of a 
mother of a family. She labors by day, 
she watches by night; her years are worn 
out in disconnected, trifling occupations. 
And yet, could we look beneath, when 
the mind is right, we should find all these 
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details bound together, elevated, hallow 
ed by the spiritual element blended with 
them. While, with housewifely care 
she goes from room to room, under th, 
labor of her hands grow up, as under the 
sunshine and dew, the affections and vir- 
tues of a happy home. The twy which 
she takes out and pauses over with tear. 
ful eye, and lays away again so careful] 
is not a toy; it speaks, in a living lan. 
guage, of a sweet child, the music of 
whose voice shall never charm her 
whose smiles shall never warm her heart 
again, on earth. It is not mere toilsome 
care, when, before she herself sleeps, she 
visits -her children’s bedside and smooths 
their pillows. Her heart runs over with 
love; she folds them about with affee. 
tion; she drives away every evil thing 
with her prayers. 

It is melancholy enough that the places 
of human labor should be darkened and 
degraded by so many unworthy passions, 
so much sordid worldliness, and doubtful 
honesty, and unequal gains But there 
is no labor which is not more or less hal- 
lowed by sentiments which give a new 
value to its products and a higher notion 
of the nature and character of man. 

Here is a whaling vessel in the harbor, 
her anchors up and her sails unfurled. 
The last boat has left her, and she is now 
departing on a voyage of three, and, per- 
haps, four years in length. All that the 
eye sees, is, that she is a fine ship, and 
that it has cost much labor to fit her out. 
Those on board will spend years of toil, 
and will then return, while the profits 
of the voyage will then be distributed, 
as the case may be, to be squandered, or 
to be added to already exhausting hoards. 
So much appears. But there is an un- 
published history, which, could it be re- 
veajed and brought vividly before the 
mind, would transfigure her, and en- 
shrine her in almost awful light. 

And they who sail in her, leave behind 
homes, wives, children, parents; and 
years before they return, those who are 
dearest to them may be in their tombs. 
What bitter partings, as if by the grave’s 
brink, are those which take place when 
the signal to unmoor calls them on board. 
There are among them young men, mar- 
ried, perhaps, but a few weeks before, 
and those of maturer years, whose young 
children cleave to their hearts as they 0. 
How deeply, as the good ship sails out 
into the open sea, is she freighted with 
memories and affections. Every eye's 
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d towards the receding coast, as if 
of another — 4 to be 

_ Fade slowly, shores that en- 
nage homes! Shine brightly, ye 
kies, over those dear ones whom they 
sie behind! They round the capes of 
continents, they traverse every zone, their 
keel crosses every Sea, but still, brighter 
than the southern cross or the polar star, 
shines on their souls the light of their 
distant honres. In the calm moonlight 
rise before the mariner the forms of those 
whom he loves; in the pauses of the gale 
he hears the voices of his children. Beat 
upon by the tempest, worn down with 
labor, he endures all. Welcome care and 
toil, if these may bring peace and happi- 
ness to those dear ones who meet around 
his distant fireside. 

And the thoughts of those in that 
home, compassing the globe, follow him 
wherever he goes. ‘Their prayers blend 
with all the winds which swell his sails. 
Their affections hover over his dreams. 
children count the months and the days 
of a father’s absence. ‘The babe learns 
to love him and to lisp his name. Nota 
midnight storm strikes their dwelling, 
but the wife starts from her sleep, as if 
she heard, in the wailings of the wind, 
the sad forebodings of danger and wreck. 
Not a soft wind blows, but comes to her 
heart as a gentle messenger from the 
distant seas. 

And after years of absence, they ap- 
proach their native shores. As the day 
closes, they can see the summits of the 
distant highlands, hanging like stationary 
clouds on the horizon. And long before 
the night is over, their sleepless eyes 
catch the light glancing across the rim of 
the seas, from the light house at the en- 
trance of the bay. With the morning 
they are moored in the harbor. The 
newspapers announce her arrival. But 
here again, how little of her cargo is of 
that material kind which can be reckoned 
in dollars and cents. She is freighted 
with human hearts, with anxieties, and 
hopes and fears. There are many there, 
who have not dared to ask the pilot of 
home. The souls of many, which yester- 
day were full of joy, are now overshad- 
owed with anxiety. They almost hesi- 
tate to leave the ship, and pause for some 
one from the shore to answer those ques- 
ons of home and of those they love, 
which they dare not utter. There are 


many joyful meetings, and some that are 
of sorrow. 


turne 
the pangs 








Let us follow one of this crew. He is 
stilla youth. Years ago, of a wild, and 
reckless, and roving spirit, he left his 
home. He had fallen into temptations 
which had been too strong for his feeble 
virtues. His feet had been familiar 
with the paths of sin and shame. But 
during the present voyage, sickness and 
reflection have ‘‘ brought him to him- 
self.” Full of remorse for evil courses, 
and for that parental love which he had 
slighted, he has said, ‘* 1 will arise and 
go to my father’s;’ they who gave me 
birth shall no longer mourn over me as 
lost. I will smooth the pathway of age 
for them, and be the support of their 
feeble steps. He is on his way to where 
they dwell in the country. As the sun is 
setting, he can see, from an eminence 
over which the road passes, their solitary 
home on a distant hill-side. O scene of 
beauty, such as, to him, no other land 
can show! There is the church, here a 
school-house, and the homes of those 
whom he knew in childhood. He can 
see the places where he used to watch the 
golden sunset, not, as now, with a heart 
full of penitence, and fear, and sorrow, 
for wasted years, but in the innocent 
days of youth. There are the pastures 
and the woods, where he wandered full 
of the dreams and hopes of childhood— 
fond hopes and dreams that have issued 
in such sad realities. The scene to others 
would be but an ordinary one. But to 
him, the spirit gives it life. It is cov- 
ered all over with the golden hues of 
memory. His heart leaps forward to his 
home, but his feet lmger. May not 
death have been there! May not those 
lips be hushed in the silence of the grave, 
from which he hoped to hear the words 
of love and forgiveness. He pauses on 
the way, and does not approach till he 
beholds a light shining through the un- 
curtained windows of the humble dwell- 
ing. And even now his hand is drawn 
back, which was raised to lift the latch. 
He would see if allare there. Witha 
trembling heart he looks into the win- 
dow,—-and there—blessed sight!—he be- 
holds his mother, busy as was her wont, 
and his father, only grown more reverend 
with increasing age, reading that holy 
book which he had taught his son to re- 
vere, but which that son had so forgotten. 
But there were others; and lo! one by 
one they enter, young sisters, who, when 
he last saw them, were but children that 
sate upon the knee, but have now grown 
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up almost to womanly years. And now 
another fear seizes him. How shall they 
receive him! May not he be forgotten? 
May they not reject him? But he will, 
at. least, enter. He raises the latch,— 
with a heart too full for utterance, he 
stands, silent and timid, in the doorway. 
The father raises his head, the mother 
pauses and turns to look at the guest who 
enters. It is but a moment, when burst 
from their lips the fond words of recog- 
nition—my son! myson! Blessed words, 
which have told, so fully that nothing re- 
mains to be told, the undying strength of 
parental love. Toa traveler, who might 
that night have passed this cottage amon, 

the hills, if he had observed it at all, it 
would have spoken of nothing but daily 
toil, of decent comfort, of obscure for- 
tunes. Yet at that very hour, it was 


ETERNAL LIFE. 


BY REV. W. M. PUNSHON, M. 4. 
TuHatT there is another world, outlyi 
from the field of sense, with which ee 
of us has a subtle and personal connee. 
tion, is a truth to which instinct inclines 
which reason yearns to demonstrate, and 
upon which Scripture has fastened the 
certainty of a positive revelation. The 
idea of a future world in the abstract js 
probably present to every man. It may 
be fairly questioned whether, on this 
matter, there ever was an infidel. Some 
have professed to disbelieve, I know: 
and in those years of unbridled carnival 
which preceded the first French kKevolv- 
tion, they wrote upon the walls of Chris- 


filled with thanksgivings which rose like 
incense to the heavens, because that, 
‘* he who was lost, was found; and he that 
was dead, was alive again.” 

Thus ever under the visible is the in- 
visible. Through dead material forms 
circulate the currents of spiritual life. 
Desert rocks, and seas, and shores, are 
humanized by the presence of man, and 
become alive with memories and affec- 
tions. There is a life which appears, 
and under it, in every heart, is a life 
which dves not appear, which is to the 
former as the depths of the sea to the 
waves, and the bubbles, wud the spray, 


tian temples, ‘‘ Death is an eternal 
sleep;” but that was the mad act of pas- 
sion, and those that were the wildest in 
the delirium were the most superstitious 
in solitude, and turned pale when omens 
were sinister, and when the avenging 
conscience woke up upon the blaspheming 
death-bed. There have been others who 
have affected scepticism, but in all cases 
the rebel heart has been the prompter to 
the inquisitive intellect, and the wish the 
father to the thought. I hold it impos- 
sible for any to entertain the idea of a fu- 
ture world without being haunted, to say 
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on its surface. There is not an obscure 
house among the mountains, where the 
whole romance of life, from its dawn to 
its setting, through its brightness and 
through its gloom, is not lived through. 
The commonest events of the day are 
products of the same passions and affec- 
tions, which, in other spheres, decide the 
fate of kingdoms. Outwardly, the on- 
goings of ordinary life are like the move- 
ments of machinery, lifeless, mechanical, 
common-place repetitions of the same 
trifling events. But they are neither life- 
less, nor old, nor trifling. The passions 
and affections make them ever new and 
original, and the most unimportant acts 
of the day reach forward in their results 
into the shadows of eternity. 


“DAANAAN te 


HE that will set the hearts of other 
men on fire with the love of Christ, 
must himself burn with love. 





the least of it, by the tremendous possi- 
bilities of its truth. A man may exclude 
it; he may lose sight of it amid the en- 
tanglements of sophistry; he may rush 
to escape from it into some garish hall of 
pleasure, or into some desperate enter- 
prise where passion murders thought; 
but let the thought once have a lodge- 
ment within—let it present itself broadly 
and in all its relations before his mind, 
and the man cannot refuse its acknowl- 
edgment; all his instinct will rise up in 
its favor, and will protest against the 
scepticism which would belie them. As- 
pirations after immortality, stifled often 
but not dead, will become mutinous if 
they be not allowed expression; but there 
will be a crashing of faculties in murmur- 
ing dissent within him, like the clashing 
of swords in acouncil chamber when the 
decision has been given for war. Breth- 
ren, you know that there is a future 
world; it does not require any argument 
to prove it. No train of reasoning woul 

impress it more conclusively upon your 
mind. There isa force in that conscious 
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which startles you with the 
= —_— oftentimes when you would 
i 08 forget it, that you must live for 
ig You know that life is not a brief 
pny which in a moment is kindled, 
perce and is quenched; but a sun 
mrting the day of man’s present, suffering 
ped occultation in the grave, and then 
" ‘ng for eternal shining in the sky of 
om S tality. You know all this; there 
an keen and a restless instinct within 
aa which apprises you of it continually. 
The monarch of Macedon had his mes- 
senger at hand to remind him in the 
midst of his festivity, “‘ Philip, remem- 
ber thou art mortal!” The keen and 
restless instinct which you may not 
wholly silence, performs this office for 
‘ou, and reminds you—does it not!— 
amid the tumult of the life that now is, 
of that life which is beyond,—so solemn, 
so still, so changeless, so inscrutable,— 
which is the inheritance, the belonging of 
you all. There, in the cradle, is your 
beginning, but there, in the grave, is net 
your end. Your life will be hidden in 
mortality; but when they search for it, 
the sepulchre will deny its possession, 
and the grave will say; ‘‘it is not in 
me,” and destruction and death will say, 
‘‘we have heard the fame thereof with 
our ears.” You must live forever! 

And then it is equally true, and it is 
equally impressed, perhaps, upon the 
universal consciousness, that this future 
world isa state of conscious, as well as 
of immortal, existence. The thought of 
responsibility is co-extensive with the 
thought of immortality; and that con- 
scious future existence has a retributive 
connection with the doings of the present 
life. Immortal existence—responsible 
mortal existence—is the heritage of you 
all. Imagination has darted down into 
the fathomless obscure, and, basing her 
visions upon some traditionary remem- 
brances of an original revelation, has 
peopled the world to come with angelic 
or misshapen forms, and with all the ac- 
cessories of beauty or of terror. You 
cannot get rid of this belief, travel where 
you will, Go and examine the records 
of ancient paganisms; go and trace out 
theaboriginal idolatries of the Western 
world; go look into the voluptuous im- 
posture of Mohammed, and you find un- 
derlying them all the same idea of pro- 
bation and of recompense. Each of 
them, of course, looks upon the matter 
from its own stand-point, and conceives 











of itas adapted to its own votaries; but 
the idea of conscious responsible exist- 
ence is, beyond all question, present with 
them all. Heaven—a vast hunting field 
to the untutored Indian, a Walhalla of 
heroes to the classical martial pagan, a 
sensual court of houris to the voluptuous 
Mussulman—as in all systems regarded 
as something awarded for fidelity here, a 
renewal of the pursuits and intercourses 
of earth, and a perpetuity of interest in 
the affairs of this mortal coil. 
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QUEEN ESTHER. 


THE chronicles of great women have 
been somewhat confined to modern 
times. History is full of heroic acts, 
striking virtues, wonderful sacrifices, 
and exalted heroism, of distinguished 
women ; but little has been said of the 
illustrious women of the scripture - 
little, we should say, comparatively 
speaking. They have been honored, 
applauded, selected as models of vir- 
tue ; but profane history has not done 
them ample justice. Their lives, it is 
true, were secluded; and few striking 
occasions occurred for history to note or 
applaud. Foremost in the list of illus- 
trious women is Queen Esther. Her 
history is a remarkable one. Few 
women, of modern times, united so 
much beauty to so much worth and 
virtue, so much piety, purity, faith, de- 
cision, exalted character, eminent 
services. 

The book of Esther, in which great 
historical events are recorded, is well 
known to the reading world. There 
is so much interest in the narrative, 
the story is so extraordinary, and the 
result so great and startling, that, by 
some, it might have been considered a 
mere romance—one of those Persian 
tales and fabulous’ stories which 
abound in that empire; but it has 
been cautiously and understandingly 
incorporated in the Jewish canons ; 
and, although there are doubts as to 
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whom the authorship of the book of 
Esther should be ascribed—-whether 
to Mordecai, to Ezra, the scribe, to 
Joachim, the high priest, or the events 
collected in a book, by order of the 
Great Synagogue, asit is conjectured by 
the learned Dupin—it is certain that 
all the events recorded in that book 
did, actually, occur, and were so writ- 
ten in the Persian chronicles ; and Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, in his travels 
through Persia, speaks of the tombs 
of Esther and Mordecai being still 
standing at Shusan. The chronology 
of the book, however, is very uncer- 
tain, and it is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain who was the Persian monarch 
spoken of in scripture as the king 
Ahasuerus. Archbishop Usher says 
it was Darius Hystaspes who married 
Esther; that Atassa was the Vashti, 
and Artystina the Esther ; but histo- 
ry gives so much character to these 
personages, as is recorded in the book. 
Scaliger will have it that Xerxes was 
the Ahasuerus, and Hamestres_ the 
Esther; but, then, Hamestres wasa 
woman of violent character, inconti- 
nent, and tyrannical, unlike Queen 
Esther in every respect. 

There are two books of Esther. 
One is apocryphal; and, from that 
book, it is evident that Artaxerxes 
was the king of Ahasuerus. Not Ar- 
taxerxes called Mnemon, but Artaxer- 
xes Longimanus. Josephus says it 
was he. Severus Sulpitius says it was 
he. Most of the ancient and modern 
writers speak of this monarch as the 
king Ahasuerus, from the well known 
fact that he was ever kind to the Jews, 
and sent Ezra and Nehemia to raise up 
the Jews in Jerusalem, to repair their 
broken fortunes, and reassemble the 
nation. These historical facts disposed 
of, let us see where the events occurred 
which are narrated in the book of 
Esther. 

Persia in which were the one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven provinces of 
Ahasuerus, extended from the Helles- 
pont to Indus, 2800 miles, and from 





























































Pontus to the shores of Arabia, 2000 
miles. It was founded by Cyrus the 
Great, 2399 years ago, and wasa most 
powerful empire. 

The kings after Cyrus, were Camby- 
ses, Darius, Xerxes the Great, Artaba- 
nes, Artaxerxes, Longimanus (A hasue- 
rus), and other kings of minor note 
down to Alexander the Great, who 
conquered it, Persepolis being the 
capital. The city of Shusan, in which 
the great events to which we now re- 
fer occurred, was the ancient Susa. It 
was built by Tithonus, the father of 
Menmon, and was surrounded by a 
wall one hundred and twenty stadia in 
circumference. The palace of the king 
was built of the finest white marble, 
and was covered with gold and pre- 
cious stones. Indeed, the book opens 
with some indications of the splendor 
of that palace; for the pavilion in 
which the banquet was held is de- 
scribed in Scripture as ‘being fastened, 
with cords of fine linen and purple, to 
silver rings and pillars of marble,” and 
their ottomans “of gold and silver upon 
pavements of red and blue and white 
marble ;” and, in fact, the origin of 
this banquet to all the nobles was to 
show “the riches of his glorious king- 
dom, and the honor of his excellent 
majesty, in the court of the garden of 
the king’s palace.” So says the book. 

This banquet given to all the princes 
and nobles of the land, may be consid- 
ered as the origin and cause of all the 
wonderful events which subsequently 
occurred. It was not the custom 
among those heathens, as among the 
Musselmen, to conceal their women— 
to hide them from the public gaze, and 
vail their faces. 

Women had their rights, among the 
Persians, and mingled on all proper 
occasions, in the general festivities ; 
but, on this important event, a ban- 
quet which was to last seven days, the 
Queen Vashti refused to be present ; 
aware that, in a weekly festival, con- 
tinued night and day, when the golden 
winecup passed briskly around, and 
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pacchanalian revels shook throughout 
the splendid pavilions, it was not a 
proper place for a lady to be seen. 
Nevertheless as the scripture tells us, 
‘in order to do honor to the king, she 
«made a feast for the women, apart, 
in the royal house which belonged to 
king Ahasuerus.” She had a banquet 
of her own, for the ladies of her court. 
It will be recollected that this ban- 
quet of seven days was but the finale 
to a festival which had lasted six 
months; and it was on the last day, 
when the wine was served in vessels 
of gold, and every one called upon 
to drink freely, when the king had ex- 
hibited every thing, in proof of his 
power and glory, the idea suddenly oc- 
curred to him, that the brightest Jewel 
in his crown—-his surpassingly beauti- 
ful qaeen—had not yet been presented 
to his guests. He loved her, was vain 
of her exceedingly great attractions, 
and was determined that she should 
shine the bright effulgent star of the 
hanquet—the observed of all observers; 
and he ordered seven chamberlains to 
introduce her, arrayed in her royal ap- 
parel, in order, as the book says, “to 
show the people and princes her beau- 
ty.” 
How few there are, even in our day, 
who could have resisted the temptation 
of such an honor! How many a fe- 
male heart would have bounded at the 
prospect of so much admiration and 
adoration from the assembled princes 
and magnates of the land—-how carefully 
she would have made her toilet, how 
many graces would have flung them- 
selves around her peerless person— 
with what majesty she would have 
walked through the imperial pavilion, 
receiving the homage of her guests, 
seating herself on the throne of gold 
and ivory by the side of her king and 
husband! Not so (Queen Vashti. 
“She refused to come at the king’s 
commandment.” She considered it im- 
modest and unbecoming, as a lady and 
a queen, to be gazed at by drunken 
courtiers, and admired by a motley 
crew of besotted guests ; she refused to 





come. The honor of her husband, her 
own nice feelings of delicacy and pro- 
priety admonished her of the fact that 
her presence, at such a time, at the 
banquet, was, at once, improper and 
uncalled for; and she refused to come. 

That refusal saved the Jewish peo- 
ple. The Almighty, in implanting in 
her mind the sense of what is due to 
the dignity of her sex, intended, at 
the same time, to make that refusal 
the ‘cause of a glorious issue to the 
Jews. 

“The king,” so says the book, “was 
very wroth, and his anger burned 
within him.” He had exhibited to 
his guests the splendor of his posses- 
sions, and the plenitude of his power, 
yet, on the last day of the banquet, he 
was rebuked by the decisiveness of the 
queen—he was not an absolute mon- 
arch. What was to be done? Take 
her life he dare not; there were laws 
in Persia not to be disregarded ; and 
he called his cabinet together, to know 
what should be done to his disobe- 
dient queen; and they determined to 
divorce her—to strip her of her crown 
and power, and send her, forthwith, a 
wanderer. She paid the penalty of 
her modest firmness; but her suffer- 
ings were, ultimately, joy to countless 
thousands. Her disgrace averted the 
distruction of the entire Jewish peo- 
ple; and here, for the first time, Es- 
ther is introduced to our notice. 

Scripture enumerates many Jewish 
maidens and women who were an 
honor to Israel. Our mothers Sarah, 
Rebecca, Leah, and Rachel, in the 
days of patriarchs, were models of 
wives and mothers, pious, obedient, 
kind and hospitable, eminent for every 
virtue. Deborah, Miriam, and others, 
were greatly distinguished ; but we 
doubt if any were to be compared to 
the greatness of character, firmness of 
purpose, unbounded love of her people, 
consistency, devotion, equal to Esther. 
She stands out, in bold relief, unap- 
proached, and unapproachable. She 
was an orphan and a captive, the 
cousin of Mordecai, a Benjaminite, who 
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was carried captive to Babylon by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who had adopted her as 
his daughter, under the Hebrew name 
of Hadassah. 

Mordecai was a man of great mor- 
al and intellectual worth—a shrewd 
politician, an able statesman—a bold, 
courageous, pious, devoted, patriotic 
man; and he educated his adopted 
daughter with great care and tender- 
ness; and she amply repaid all the 
affection and kindness bestowed upon 
her. Independent of great beauty 
and symmetry of person, she was blessed 
with every modest, becoming quality, 
full of amiable feelings and sweetness 
of temper, and the most graceful and 
engaging maners. 

When the king divorced his wife, and 
gave orders to assemble all the beauti- 
ful maidens of Persia, from whom he 
could select a queen, Mordecai deter- 
mined that his adopted daughter 
should become one of the candidates. 
Hazardous as was the experiment, 
painful the privation, yet a secret 
voice and spirit urged him to make the 
attempt. He consulted her on the 
subject, and she consented; and, 
among other cautious lessons of pru- 
dence, he admonished her not to let it be 
known that she was a Jewess, as they 
were captives in the land, and prejv- 
dice might mar her advancement. 
The book says “it came to pass, that, 
when many maidens were gathered in- 
to Shusan, the palace, to the custody 
of Hegai, the chamberlain, Esther was 
brought, also, to the king’s house.” 

It was, no doubt, hard for Mordecai 
to part with his child; probably his 
only solace in captivity, the joy of his 
age, and the companion of his leisure 
hour—-harder still to urge upon her 
the concealment of her religious faith 
—a faith which, in the face of every 
prejudice, might speak, trumpet- 
tongued, toall the nations of the earth. 
But it was a good purpose he designed 
to bring about. Possibly Esther 
might find favor in the eyes of the 
king; her beauty and modest deport- 
ment might win him; she might be 








destined to be queen of Persia; and 
then—what then were the eapi i 

hopes of Mordecai! that his daughter 
should reign in pomp and splendor, in 
riches and honor, over the one hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces? No, not 
so. She was a Jewess. Her people 
were captives, spread over the realm 
well treated, it was true ; but an hour 
of calamity might arrive to threaten 
their distruction ; and then Esther the 
queen, from her exalted position and 
persuasive powers, might save them. 
Such was the pious, the laudable am- 
bition of Mordecai. He brought her 
to the king’s house, gave her a word 
of paternal counsel, and consigned her 
to the care of the chamberlain, to un- 
dergo her probation for twelve long 
months; and such was his anxiety for 
the successful issue of the experiment, 
that “he walked every day before the 
court of the women’s house, to know 
how Ksther did, and what should be- 
come of her ;”’ nay, to such an extent 
had this solicitude for her success 
reached, that he finally purchased or 
solicited the humble situation of porter 
in the palace, and took his station dai- 
ly in the discharge of his new duties, 
without any one being aware of the 
deep interest he had at stake. Those 
ladies whose beauty and accomplish- 
ments authorized their admission to 
the palace, as candidates for the high 
honor destined to one of them, were 
all treated with princely distinction. 
They had separate apartments, numer- 
ous attendants, and splended dresses. 
They felt their dignity and importance ; 
their pride was flattered ; their power 
acknowledged ;and each haughtily im- 
agined that she was to be the favorite 
choice of the king. Esther, on the 
contrary, carried into the palace her 
usual meekness and modesty—her 
unwillingness to give unnecessary 
trouble, her sweetness of disposition, 
and the absence of all pride or affecta- 
tion; and Hegai, the distinguished 
chamberlain, was so struck with her 
amiable deportment that, after giving 
her every thing requred by her post 
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tion, “he preferred her and her maids in- 
to the best place of the house of wo- 
men.” 

And now the hour of trial arrived ; 
the important day, big with the fate 
of so many ladies, who, with throb- 
bing hearts, were to venture on the 
trial for the king’s love. They ar- 
rayed themselves with all possible 
splendor. We can imagine how mag- 
nificently they were attired—with 
coronets of gems, purple and fine 
linen—-what brilliant complexions, 
what a galaxy of beauty, must have 
been present, on that day, at the court 
of the king’s palace! When Esther’s 
turn for attiring had arrived, and 
the chamberlain was determined that 
she should be the bright peculiar star, 
if crowns of jewels, velvet trains, the 
purest cosmetics, and magnificent 
robes could make her so, the book tells 
us “she required nothing”—that is, no 
costly ornaments, no royal appendage ; 
but, with simple unadorned majesty, 
with modest looks and downcast eyes, 
with the “pure red and white, which 
he who blends the rainbow” had man- 
tled on her cheek, she walked into the 
presence of the king; and she tri- 
umphed. The Almighty was her 
friend ; and the Jewish maiden was 
proclaimed queen of Persia. ‘The 
king loved Ksther above all the wo- 
men ; and she obtained grace and favor 
in his sight, more than all the virgins ; 
so that he set the royal crown upon 
her head, and made her queen instead 
of Vashti.” 

Mordecai, we can readily imagine, was 
overjoyed at her success; yet he did 
not make himself known to the king. 
He enjoined upon Esther not to re- 
veal her nation and her creed ; the 
time had not arrived. ‘Esther did 
the commandment of Mordecai, as 
when slie was brought up with him,” 
thus evincing her gratitude and filial 
affection for her kind friend and 
father, even when surrounded by 
wealth and power. While Mordecai 
continued in his humble station as 
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porter to the king’s palace, he over- 
heard two conspirators plotting the 
king’s life; and he immediately con- 
veyed to the queen knowledge of the 
fact ; and they were arrested and put to 
death. This important event was re- 
corded in the chronicles of Persia ; and 
Mordecai, and his agency in the affair, 
were soon forgotten. 

And now a very important person- 
age makes his appearance in this event- 
ful history—the prime minister Ha- 
man. He was a man of great address 
—bold, haughty, ambitious, and re- 
vengeful. He was a great favorite 
with the king. His services had 
given him unbounded influence at 
court ; and he enjoved rank, honor, 
and immense wealth. Such a man, 
second only to the king, received as 
much homage as the sovereign himselt. 
It was customary then, as it is now, 
“to crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee,’ to power and authority. He 
who had office and honor in his gift 
was sure to have followers and fawn- 
ing sycophants. Kvery man bowed 
down betore him, as the prime minis- 
ter walked into the palace. All prostra- 
ted themselves in his presence, except- 
ing Mordecai ; and why did he refuse 
to follow in the general homage ! 
Was it from pride, anger, or revenge ! 
Not so. He was a Jew. It was iuol- 
atry to throw himself prostrate on 
earth, before man; besides, Haman 
was an Amalekite—a bitter enemy to 
the Jews. He did not like the charac- 
ter of the man; and he let him pass 
unnoticed. ‘Mordecai bowed not, 
nor did him reverence.” At first Ha- 
man passed it by unnoticed ; but day 
after day, no reverence, no salutation, 
no token of respect. His attendants 
complained of the indignity ; and, at 
length, it aroused in Haman the spirit 
of revenge. He discovered, also, that 
Mordecai was a Jew ; and his violence 
and hatred knew no bounds. He did 
not order him to be bastinadoed or 
strangled, which he could have done. 
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sulted dignity; and he resolved that 
the whole nation should die; the 
many millions spread over the Persian 
territories should perish by the sword. 
He knew that his influence with the 
king could procure adecree, which 
could not be revoked; and, being 
found of sorcery and witchcraft, he 
determined, by cesting pur, as it 1s 
called in scripture, meaning to cast 
lots, for the day ; and, fortunately, it 
fell in the month of Adar, the 
thirteenth day, which gave twelve 
months’ grace to the victims of malice 
and revenge. 

Haman, having fixed the day for the 
massacre, applied to the king for a de- 
cree, representing the Jews to be a 
worthless race of outcasts—of differ - 
ent religion, difficult to govern, hav- 
ing no union, no alliance with the 
Persians, and a stain and blot on the 
national escutcheon; and, to fix the 
wavering policy of the king, particu- 
larly in losing subjects who produced 
.revenue, he promised the king ten 
thousand talents of silver, upwards of 
nine millions of dollars. The king, 
without reflection, without inquiry, 
without the caution and deliberation 
due to so important and sanguinary 
a& measure, gave his signate-ring to 
Haman to affix to the decree; and the 
fate of all Israel was sealed—all, we 
might say, because there were but few 
remaining at Jerusalem, and they were 
without home or a temple. The de- 
cree went forth ‘‘to destroy, to kill, to 
cause to perish, all Jews, both old and 
young, little children and women, on 
one day, even on the thirteenth day 
of Adar; and all the spoils were to go 
into the king’s coffers.” This was a 
thunderbolt to the poor Jews. They 
had done no wrong ; they were peacea- 
ble and ‘industrious——always kind and 
obedient to the laws—-and yet were 
singled out for sacrifice. Well, in- 
deed, might the inspired historian say, 
on issuing the decree, “the city of 
Shusan was perplexed.” The king 
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“the city of Shusan was perplexed,” 
and in all the provinces there were 
fasting, wailing, weeping, sackcloth, 
and ashes. How this cruel edict fel] 
on Mordecai, we can readily imagine, 

He had been the cause—the inno- 
cent cause—of this intended des- 
truction of his people; his refusal to 
bow before Haman had been revenged 
by this sanguinary edict. What was 
to be done? He was in agony of 
grief. He rent his clothes, and dressed 
himself in sackcloth, went round the 
city bewailing, “crying with a loud 
and bitter cry,” until he reached the 
palace ; and there he sat, the picture 
of misery and despair. Queen Esther, 
on hearing of it, was exceedingly 
grieved, and sent a _ confidential 
messenger to know what had troubled 
him, and another dress for him to 
wear insteadof his tattered clothes. 
He retused to be comforted, and in- 
formed the messenger of the whole 
nature of the cruel decree ; and he de- 
manded that Esther should interpose 
with the king, to save the life of her 
people. 

Never was a women placed in a 
position so delicate and embarrassing. 
She knew that a decree of Persia could 
not be recalled. She knew that, by 
the laws, she did not dare present her- 
self before the king to ask a favor, un- 
less he first had touched her with his 
scepter, in token of contidence anc 
The king also had allowed her 
to remain in her own apartment for 
thirty days; besides, Mordecai, her 
father, had commanded her to conceal 
from the king that she was a Jewess ; 
and now his orders were to confess the 
fact, and pray for the lives of her peo- 
ple. What was to be done in this dire 
extremity ! Mordecai saw at once the 
difficulty of her position ; but he was 
determined to overcome every obstacle. 

He had asked nothing for himselt. 
His child was queen ; yet he sat at the 
king’s gate as usual, as an humble por- 
ter. He wanted to save Israel from 
slaughter ; and she must, under Provi- 
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dence, be the instrument. Again he 
urges her interference-—animit’s her 
to action ; appeals to her heroism, her 
duty ; nay, even to her fears; “ Think 
not.” said he, “ within thyself, that 
thou shalt escape in the king’s house 
more than all the Jews;” and, after 
presenting the subject to her in every 
possible form, he says to her solemnly 
and emphatically, “‘ If thou altogether 
holdest thy peace at this time, then 
shall their enlargement and deliverance 
arise from another place, but thou and 
thy father’s house shall be destroyed.” 
Here was a touching appeal—sufficient- 
iy powerful to overcome the timid fears 
of any woman. Ina moment her res- 
olution was takea; she determined to 
suave her people. ‘Go,’ said she to 
Mordecai, ‘gather together all the 
Jews that are, at present, in Shusan, 
wud fast ye for me. I, also, and my 
maidens, will fast likewise; and so 
will I goin unto the king, which is 
not according to the law; and if I 
perish, [ perish.” How calm, how 
pious, how firm! Fast and pray with 
me, in this dreadful extremity; and 
then I will venture to make the dread- 
ful request of the king ; and, if I per- 
ish, why, 1 perish. From fasting, and 
prayer, and inward meditation, came 
faith and consolation ; she felt all its 
influence, and was buoyed up with the 
hope of success. Never, to our recol- 
lection, was any measure, any impor- 
tant step, managed with so much skill 
and diplomacy, as Esther managed to 
render this frightful decree null and 
void. With an aching heart, but with 
a joyful countenance, she entered the 
royal presence, as a suppliant. 
Although uncalled for, although sep- 
arated from her for some days, he could 
not behold her beauty, her modest de- 
portment, her suppliant position un- 
moved ; but, holding out his scepter to 
her—the sign of royal protection—he 
said, in a voice mild and_benignant, 
“What wilt thou, queen Esther ? and 
what is thy request? Itshall be given 
thee, even to the half of my kingdom.” 
Here were delightful, soothing words 
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of encouragement, of hope, of confi- 
dence. Another woman, on the mo- 
ment, would have fallen at the feet of 
the king, and asked for the revocation 
of the frightful decree against the lives 
of her people. Her heart would have 
poured forth its grief; and she would 
have communicated to the king all she 
wished, all she feared. But Esther was 
too politic. She had too much tact 
and address to lay herself open, by this 
course, to a refusal. She knew that 
women had no right to interfere in af- 
fairs of state; and she had great rea- 
son to apprehend that the king might 
answer, “ Take half my kingdom, gold 
and jewels of countless value; but 
thou knowest, Queen Esther, that the 
decrees of the Medes and Persians al- 
ter not.” This would have been too 
heavy for endurance; she did not, 
therefore, rashly put to sea ina frail 
bark, with all the kindness and en- 
couragement of the king’s manner, but 
simply asked the favor of the king and 
Haman honoring a banquet with their 
presence, which she intended to give. 
Who could refuse a request so rea- 
sonable, so desirable, soagreeable ? It 
was granted ; the king accepted the in- 
vitation for the ensuing day. Haman, 
the prime minister, should also come ; 
and Esther retired, rejoiced that thus 
far her plans. had succeeded. Words 
could not describe the joy of Haman 
when the invitation and commands of 
the king were sent to him. To attend 
«a banquet given by Queen Esther to 
the king, to be the only guest invited 
—where was his power, his honor, to 
extend? Overjoyed at his good for- 
tune, he left the palace for his own 
house ; but at the gate there sat Mor- 
decai, again unmoved; and “ when 
Haman saw Mordecai in the king’s 
gate, that he stood not up, nor moved 
for him, he was full of indignation 
against Mordecai,” and repaired fcith- 
with to his house, called a council, with 
his wife Zeresh, and friends, and por- 
trayed all his power, his wealth and 
influence, the high honor destined him 
by the queen ; but what were riches, 
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hanor, power? ‘ All this,” said he, 
‘“‘availeth me nothing so long as I see 
Mordecai, the Jew, sitting at the king’s 
gate.” 

The whole nation was to be destroy- 
ed in twelve months, but hatred and 
revenge called for an immediate object. 
The delay was too great, and a victim 
was forthwith required. It was Mor- 
decai ; and the wife of Haman and his 
friends counseled him to make a gal- 
lows, fifty cubits in height, and demand 
of the king his consent that Mordecai 
be executed thereon ; and he did order 
that gallows to be so erected. While 
this revengeful and cruel plan was de- 
vising, the hand of Providence was 
directed toward the preservation of 
Mordecai, and the downfall of his im- 
placable enemy. ‘The king was rest- 
less and perturbed. On that night the 
king could not sleep ; and, on calling 
for the chronicles of Persia, they read 
the record of Mordecai’s services in de- 
tecting treason and saving the king’s 
life. Struck with the injustice done 
to him, he soon ascertained that neither 
riches nor honor had been conferred on 
Mordecai ; and at that time the king 
asked, “ Who stands in the court ?” 
and the servants answered “ Haman 
standeth in the court.” He came to 
solicit the permission of the king to 
hang Mordecai, at the very moment 
the king was reflecting how he could 
reward him for his fidelity. When 
Haman stood before the king, he said 
to him, ‘‘ What shall be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to 
honor?’ Self-esteem and vanity made 
up a great portion of Haman’s charac- 
ter ; and, believing that he alone deser- 
ved the highest honor from the king, 
he answered unhesitatingly, ‘“‘ Let him 
be clad in royal apparel, with the royal 
crown upon his head ; set him on the 
king’s horse, lead him through the 
streets of the city, and proclaim, ‘ Thus 
shall be done to the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor.’ ” 

We can imagine the rage and disap- 
pointment of Haman when the king 
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Jew, who sitteth at the king’s gato.” 
There was no evasion, no escape from 
this degradation—this bitter disan- 
pointment; and he led Mordecai 
throughout the city in triumph, and 
then returned, in grief and anguish, to 
his own house; and, in the midst of 
this grief and mortified pride, orders 
came from the king to attend the ban- 
quet to which he had been especially 
invited. He was in no frame of mind 
to enjoy this royal festiyal ; but there 
was no avoiding it ; and he went with 
the chamberlains ; “so the king and 
Haman came to the banquet with Es- 
ther, the queen.” This banquet, or 
rather, this private festival—this con- 
fidential meeting to which Haman had 
been invited—was the time and place 
intended by the queen to make the re- 
quest she had contemplated making of 
the king ; and he remembered it—de- 
manded to know her will, to express 
her wishes, to speak her desires—she 
should have it, yea, even to the half 
of the kingdom. What, then, must 
have been his emotions when he saw 
Queen Esther prostrate at his feet, with 
uplifted hands and streaming eyes, say- 
ing, ‘‘If I have found favor in thy 
sight, O king, and if it please the king, 
let my life be given to me at my peti- 
tion, and my people at my request.” 
What must have been his amazement 
at hearing these words! ‘“ Ask thy 
life? thy life in danger? Thy people 
—what people? What danger threat- 
ens thee?’ Such must have been the 
thoughts of the king, while Esther 
proceeded, in an impassioned agony of 
grief, ‘“‘For we are sold—I and my 
people—to be destroyed, to be slain, 
and to perish.” 

The king at one saw that some dark 
plot, some foul conspiracy, had been 
set on foot, and hastily demanded, 
“Who is he, and where is he, who 
durst presume in his heart to do this?” 
We can imagine, better than describe, 
the horror of Haman, when the queen, 
rising in all her majesty, and pointing 
expressively and indignantly at the 
prime minister, the great counselor of 
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the king, exclaimed, “The adversary 
and enemy is this wicked Haman.” 

The truth flashed upon him at once. 
Esther was a Jewess; and it was her 
people that Haman intended to have 
destroyed. The king rose from the 
hanquet, and, darting fierce glances at 
the wicked minister, rushed into the 
varden, for air and reflection. It was 
then that ‘Haman stood up to make 
a request for his life to Esther, the 
queen ; for he saw that evil was de- 
termined against him ; and such was his 
terror and agony—his apprehension 
and aberration of mind—that he threw 
hinself on her couch as the king en- 
tered, enraged against him ; and the 
attendants muffled Haman’s face, asa 
doomed man, and hurried him out of 
the presence. 

The sequel is known. ‘They hang- 
ed Haman on the gallows that he had 
prepared for Mordecai.” The Israel- 
ites were allowed to defend themselves 
on the fatal day ; and they destroved 
those who went against them. The 
city of Shusan was rejoiced. The Lord 
had again saved his people. 

Every circumstance in this eventful 
and interesting history carries with it 
its moral. We see virtue triumphant, 
and vice punished ; error defeated, and 
tyranny destroyed. Honor is forever 
due to Queen Esther. Religion and 
history have concentrated her in the 
hearts of her people—her firmness and 
consistency, her truth, piety, and cour- 
age, are examples of the purest, the 
highest character, even to the present 
age in which we live. 


ANNA 


INwarD ENemies.—There are greater 
enemies to be subdued within, than all 
outward rebels and enemies, even the 
passions and lusts of our own hearts; 
from which enemies of aman’s own 
house, come all outward wars, insurrec- 
tions, rebellions, and disorders. These 
outward enemies can only be subdued, 
quelled, and overcome, by following the 
conduct of Christ, the inward Captain, 
by his Light and Spirit; not by might 





nor by outward power, but by his grace, 
which hath appeared unto all men, and 
teaches or enables all who obey it, to de- 
ny and subdue all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, as well as to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present 
world. And this victory over one’s self 
by the Christian weapons, is a greater 
conquest than the subduing of all coun- 
tries, according to that ancient distich,— 
‘*He that commands himself ts more a 
prince 
Than he who nations keeps in awe; 
And they who yield to that which doth 
their souls convince 
Shall never need another law.” 


MANIA VA 


A SKETCH OF VOLTAIRE. 


BY HUBBARD WINSLOW, 





AMONG the objects of interest for the 
thirty thousand annual visitors at Geneva, 
is Ferney, the celebrated residence of 
Voltaire. It is five or six miles north 
from Geneva, within the French terri- 
tory. It was on a bright September 
morning that a party of four, including 
a gentleman from Edingburg, another 
from London; another from Frankfort, 
and the writer,—a Scotchman, an En- 
glishman, a German, and an American, 
—took seats together in a coach to pay a 
united visit to the mansion of the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman. Nothing sur- 
passes the beauty of the scenery, or the 
elegance and comfort of some of the 
country seats, on the way. At two or 
three of these we stopped, with letters of 
introduction, to visit collections of tine 
paintings and statuary, to admire speci- 
mens of architectural elegance; to walk 
upon floors of polished marble, to look 
upon side-boards and other furniture of 
the richest mosaic; and to promenade 
upon smooth gravel walks, beneath arch- 
ing canopies of living green, and amidst 
an endless profusion of flowers and fruits. 
In these bowers of paradise we would 
fain have lingered all the day, but Fer- 
ney was in prospect. 

At length, after walking the horses up 
a gradual ascent of nearly a mile, our 
coachman pointed, and said to us, ‘There 
it is, gentlemen.” It was the Chateau of 
Voltaire. Beautifully situated on the 
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crown of a gentle elevation, it had the 
appearance of baving been a command- 
ing and genteel, though not elegant man- 
sion. It had become dingy and rusty 
from neglect, and dilapidated by the rav- 
ages of time. We entered through an 
iron gate, and were met at the door by a 
well dressed and intelligent looking 
French maiden, who addressed us in her 

native tongue and received us cordially. 

Two of the rooms, only, are preserved 
in the same condition as when Voltaire 
left them. These are his bed-room and 
his ante-room. In the last of these he 
held interviews with persons who called 
upon him. They are onthe ground floor, 
and look back upon the garden. 

The walls of the ante-room were hung 
with several paintings, two of which, 
designed by Voltaire himself, were to us 
of some interest, as indicating his char- 
acter. Ou the one side Henry IV., the 
most illustrious of the French monarchs, 
was represented in the act of presenting 
Voltaire to Apollo. On the other side, 
the same Voltaire was conducted by the 
Muses in triumph to the Temple of sone 
ory, and his enemies were represented a 
prostrate before him, writhing in agonies 
at his feet. 

His bed-room, however, was to us most 
instinct with life and scul-stirring with 
associations. This then, said we, is the 
very bed on which Voltaire slept, in the 
same state, though time-worn, as on the 
morning he left it, more than eighty 
years ago, to find a tomb in Paris. 

Having gratitied our curiosity here, we 
next visited the garden house. We there 
found the old man who was in the service 
of Voltaire as his gardener, and was 
about twenty years of age when he died. 
Although far advanced in years he seem- 
ed to retain his vigor, and was, of course, 
very communicative respecting the char- 
acter and habits of his distinguished em- 
ployer. It was tous a circumstance of 
no small interest, to see and converse 
with one who had been for several years 
in the service of Voltaire, and was fami- 
liar with his private history. To this 
source | am indebted for many particu- 
lars respecting him. “The old gardener 
also showed us several of his private ef- 
fects, such as his writing-desk, inkstand, 
watch, pocket-book, and even articles of 
clothing, which he had preserved with 
great care. He unlocked to us a small 
case of private letters, received by Vol- 
taire from several distinguished individ- 
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uals. These were in French, [talian 
German, Dutch, and English. Whilc 
[ was occupied ‘with these, [ heard a 


burst of laughter from se veral persons in 
another part of the room, and f. rind that 
the gardener was showing then { 
production of Voltaire before he left Fer- 
ney to visit Paris. It was an exc: edingly 
ludicrous and vulgar picture, too inde- 
cent to be described, accompanied with 
some corresponding verses, which he pre- 
pared to amuse the guests invited to dine 
with him on the occasion of his leaving. 

Other objects of interest yet remained. 
On the right, as you look from the Cha- 
teau toward (Geneva, stood the church, 
on which was once inscribed ‘the words, 
then nearly effaced, ‘* Deo erexit Vol- 
taire.”” Sgmewhere on the left, nearly 
opposite, once stood a theatre built by 
the same Voltaire, to gratify his vanity 
and amuse the popul: ace with the exhibi- 
tion of his own tragedies. The church. 
erected to the worship of God, by a hater 
of Jesus Christ, who said, ‘‘ conceal the 
weapon and smite the wretch,” now 
echoes with hosannahs to the Son of Da- 
vid. ‘he theater is utterly demolished; 
not a vestige of it remains to mark the 
spot were it stood. This is certainly an 
interesting fact, when viewed in connec- 
tion with the history and sentiments of 
V oltaire. 

He was born at Chatenay, near Paris, 
in 1694, and was partly educated for the 
law. But his volatile mind and playful 
fancy would not endure the severe study 
and dry details of this profession. The 
revels of poetry and sallies of wit were 
more congenial to his taste. Hoping to 
divert his mind from these to graver pur- 
suits, his father sent him to Holland, as 
a page in the suit of the Marquis de Cha- 
teaunenf. But, unfortunately, falling in 
love with the daughter of a refugee, for 
this untimely and misdirected indulgence 
of the ‘‘ tender passion,” he was sent 
back to Paris and exiled from his father’s 


he last 


house. Soon after, for writing a severe 
satire against the government, he was 


imprisoned in the Bastile. About this 
time he wrote his tragedy of ‘‘ (idipe,’ 
which was brought upon the stage, and 
so much applauded as to reconcile his 
father. It is said that he made his ac- 
quaintance with Rousseau at Brussels, in 
1722, and that they met only to become 
implacable enemies for life. He wasa 
second time imprisoned in the Bastile for 
six months, in consequence of a private 
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quarrel, and was liberated only on con- 
dition of his leaving the kingdom. He 
went to England, and there published his 
‘‘Henriade,” which received royal pat- 
ronage, and yielded him a considerable 
income. His frivolous manners and li- 
centious conversation having disgusted 
the English, he obtained permission to 
return to France, where, by lotteries, 
lucrative speculations, and great parsi- 
mony, he swelled his property acquired 
in England to a large fortune. 

Between 1730 and 1744 he wrote and 
presented to the stage, his tragedy of 
Brutus,” his ‘‘ Zaire,” his ‘* Alzire,” 
his ‘* Mahomet,” and his ‘* Merope,” the 
last of which was exceedingly popular. 
He also wrote his ‘‘ Lettres Philosophi- 
ques,” which, together with his ‘* Ma- 
homet,” exhibited him as such an enemy 
to the Christian religion that it became 
necessary for him again to quit the capi- 
tal. Having, however, subsequently in- 
vyatiated himself into the royal family 
by his piece, ‘‘ La Princesse de Navarre,” 
he was received at court, and became his- 
toriographer of France. He was also ad- 
mitted into the French Academy. By 
invitation and generous proflers of the 
King of Prussia, who was desirous of 
his literary. services, he was induced in 
1750 to visit Potsdam. Here he spent a 
portion of each day in the service of his 
Majesty, correcting his works. Having 
lost favor with the king, by taking part 
against his advice with a private dispute, 
he went to Frankfort, where he was ar- 
rested by the king’s order, and compelled 
tv restore the poems with which he had 
been entrusted for correction. 

Not being permitted to reside at Paris, 
on account of having published a poem 
of so indecent and licentious a character 
as to turn the public sentiment against 
him, he purchased the estate at Ferney. 
lt consisted of nine hundred acres. Here 
he resided till the time of his death, al- 
though he died in Paris when on a visit 
there. He is considered the founder of 
the village here, as it is said that pre- 
vious to his time it consisted of only a 
few hovels. He gathered industrious 
colonists around him, encouraged manu- 
lactures, and administered a sort of dic- 
tatorship over the place. He was ad- 
dressed by the villagers as ‘‘ Monseig- 
ueur,” aud his vanity was gratified by 
their honoring him as the champion of 
human rights. He rode out daily in a 
gilt coach, drawn by four horses; and it 
was expected that all would honor him 








with a low obeisance, as he passed. He 
was often severe in manner and harsh in 
rebuke, especially to children, insomuch 
that he was a terror to all the youth in 
the village. All feared, but none loved 
him. 

An avowed enemy to all tyranny and 
oppression, he was resorted to by nota 
few malcontents from his own and other 
countries, who were suffering real or im- 
aginary wrongs. Alleged abuses he pub- 
lished throughout Europe, and thus be- 
came known as a sort of public censor, 
holding rulers as amenable at his tribu- 
nal, He here wrote and published most 
of his literary works, which amount in 
all to seventy octavo volumes. 

His genius was inventive and fearless, 
his imagination brilliant, his fancy ex- 
uberant. He had also an uncommonly 
fine and rapid flow of words and imagery, 
by which even common sentiments were 
often made to sparkle under his pen. 
He wrote, or rather dictated—for he sel- 
dom held a pen himself—with apparently 
little mental effort. To severe and ex- 
act thought he was a stranger. As a 
reasoner he was fluent, loose, superticial; 
and whenever he gains the reader, it is 
rather by the sprightliness of his wit and 
the aptness of his illustrations, than by 
the stern dictates of sound and thorough 
argument. Always regardless of logic, 
and often of facts, he dashed on whither- 
soever his fancy listed. His best and 
only lasting productions, if we except 
some two or three tragedies, are his his- 
torical works, which are in many respects 
valuable. His history of Charles the 
Twelfth has been pronounced ‘‘ a model 
of royal biography.” But the two most 
important virtues of a historian—impar- 
tiality and accuracy—are so often want- 
ing in his historical writings, as greatly 
to impeach their value. 

‘‘Of his witty writings,” says one of 
his biographers, ‘‘ which are very numer- 
ous, we may observe in general, that they 
are not only depreciated in real value, 
but rendered pernicious in their tenden- 
cy and effect, by his frequently recurring 
attacks and sarcasms, leveled against re- 
vealed religion; nor should we be thought 
deficient in candor if we add, that what- 
ever instruction or amusement they af- 
ford, they have done more injury, ina 
moral and religious view of them, par- 
ticularly among persons of little reflect- 
ion, than those of any other author.” 

With strong perceptions of moral ex- 
cellence and elevation, he was little and 
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mean in conduct, a victim to petty pas- 
sions and caprices; never at rest either 
in mind or body, never tranquil or se- 
date. If he was a philosopher, it was in 
his opinions, not in his actions. He had 
been accustomed from his youth to pay 
as much homage to rank and wealth as 
his vanity would permit; his tastes of 
life were vitiated, and his manners cor- 
rupted; he could not, therefore, be a 
consistent friend to virtue and liberty, 
though he might occasionally be captivated 
with their charms, and even zealous in 
their support. He was habitually avari- 
cious, though he performed some gener- 
ous acts, which, however, he took care 
to make known. He was too selfish to 
inspire love, and too capricious to merit 
esteem. He had numerous admirers, 
but probably not one friend. 

Selfish, irritable, capricious, unreason- 
able, he had the unenviable faculty of 
making all around him unhappy. Un- 
able to find peace himself, he seemed de- 
termined that nobody else should find it. 
It is said that they who knew him best, 
esteemed him least. Envious of the rep- 
utation of others, it gave him pleasure to 
hear them defamed, and pained to hear 
them praised. With all his genius, learn- 
ing, wealth and fame, he was one of the 
most restless and unhappy of mortals. 
A canker-worm was forever gnawing at 
the root of his temporal enjoyments; and 
he had no prospect beyond the grave, 
but such as is afforded to an earthly and 
sensual mind by a gloomy and uncertain 
deism. 

Such, thought I, was the man, who, in 
a generation past, was owner of this 
princely estate; was often sitting where | 
now sit and looking upon this enchant- 
ing scene; was admired for his genius, 
honored for his wealth, and courted for 
his influence; was pouring forth his lit- 
erary productions over Europe, sanguine 
of being honored, through all time, as 
the light of the world; who was yet one 
of the most unhappy of men, and was 
doomed, even before his humble gardener 
should find a grave, to be remembered by 
the wise and virtuous of both continents 
only to be pitied and avoided! Surely, 
‘the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

As age advanced, his burning brow of 
ambition, instead of cooling down for the 
grave, seemed to gather intenser heat, 
and he determined to visit the capital 
and bring on the stage another tragedy. 
The one which he selected was his 
‘‘ Irene.” Having taken his seat in the 
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box, amidst the repeated plaudits of the 
assembly, an actor advanced and placed 
a crown on his head. At the conclusion 
of the play, all the actors and actresses 
surrounded his bust upon the stage and 
threw garlands of laurel upon it, while 
some verses composed to his praise by a 
nobleman were rehearsed, amidst the 
pealing shouts of the auditors. This 
shock of honor was too severe for his fee- 
ble frame, and he exclaimed in a tone of 
deep melancholy, ‘‘ 1 am come to Paris 
to find glory and a tomb.” 

This was his last appearance in public, 
From the theatre he was taken to the 
sick chamber, whence his body was soon 
after carried to the grave. He died May 
30th, 1778, at the advanced age of 84 
years. 

The writer visited the monument that 
covers his dust in the Pantheon at Paris. 
He is exhibited in a statue of marble, 
holding in his hand a burning torch. 
That he did throw light upon many of 
the enormities of papacy and of royal 
domination, and thus bring some benetit 
to mankind, whatever may have been his 
motives, should be cordially admitted. 
But that in his mad zeal for liberty, and 
lust of vanity and self-indulgence, he 
aimed his weapons against all revealed 
religion, and gave his talents and his ex- 
ample to the subversion of truth and the 
annihilation of the loftiest motives and 
brightest hopes of mankind, must for- 
ever cast a deep and gloomy shade over 
his memory. He will be remembered in 
all future time more to be rebuked than 
honored, more to be pitied than envied. 
One of his attendants in his last illness 
stated that he died as he had lived, a 
miserable man. Remorse of conscience, 
dread of death, fearful anticipations of 
an approaching judgment, made his dying 
pillow a pillow of thorns. 
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The Recognition of Friends in Heaven. 





BY REV, W. M. PUNSHON, M. A. 

Iv is a conscious and social world into 
which we are rapidly passing. Heaven 
is not a solitude; it is a peopled city—a 
city in which there are no strangers, no 
homeless, no poor, where one does not 
pass another in the street without greet- 
ing, where no one is envious of another's 
superior minstrelsy, or of another’s more 
brilliant crown. When God said in the 
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ancient Eden, ‘‘ [tis not good for man 
to be alone,” there was a deeper signifi- 
cation in the words than could be ex- 
hausted or explained by the family tie. 
[t was the declaration of an essential 
want which the Creator, in His highest 
wisdom, has impressed upon the noblest 
of His works. That is not lfe—you 
don’t call that life—where the hermit, in 
some moorland glade, drags out a soli- 
tary existence, or where the captive, in 
some cell of bondage, frets and pines un- 
seen! The life of solitude about which 
men boast themselves, is not a life of 
solitude at all. That man does not un- 
derstand solitude. Life, all kinds of 
life, tend to companionship, and rejoice 
in it, from the fecund larvz and the buz- 
zing insect cloud, up to the kingly lion 
and the kinglier man. It is a social 
state into which we are to be introduced, 
as Well as a state of consciousness. Not 
only, therefore, does the Saviour pray 
for his disciples, ‘‘ Father, I will that 
those whom thou hast given me be with 
me where Il am, that they may behold 
my glory;” but those who are in that 
heavenly recompense are said to have 
come ‘‘to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born written in heav- 
en.” Ay, and better than that, and 
dearer to some of us, ‘‘to the spirits of 
just men made perfect.” This is an an- 
cient representation of a social state, in 
which all affections are pure, in which 
there is conscious recognition of the 
friends from whom we have been some 
time parted, and with whom we are to 
abide in perpetual reunion; and of a 
home without a discord, a home without 
an illness, a home without a grave. And 
this question of the recognition of de- 
parted friends in heaven, and special and 
intimate reunion with them, Scripture 
and reason enable us to infer with almost 
absolute certainty. It is implied in the 
fact that the resurrection is a resurrec- 
tion of individuals, that it is this mortal 
that shall put on immortality. It is im- 
plied in the fact that heaven is a vast 
and happy society; and it is implied in 
the fact that there is no unclothing of 
the nature that we possess, only the 
clothing upon it of the garments of a 
brighter and more glorious immortality. 
Take comfort, then, those of you in 
whose history the dearest charities of 
life have been severed by the rude hand 
of death—those whom you have thought 
about as lost are not lost, except to pre- 
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sent sight. Perhaps even now they are 
angel-watchers, screened by a kindly 


Providence from everything about you 
that would give them pain; but if you 
and they are alike in Jesus, and remain 
faithful unto the end, doubt not that you 
shall know them again. It were strange, 
don’t you think? if, amid the multitudes 
of the heavenly hosts—the multitudes of 
earth’s ransomed ones that we are to see 
in heaven, we should see all but those we 
most fondly and fervently long to see! 
Strange if, in some of our walks along 
the golden streets, we never happen to 
light upon them! Strangeif we did not 
hear some heaven-song learned on earth 
trilled by some clear-ringing voice that 
we have often heard before! Oh, depend 
upon it, ina realm of perfect happiness 
this element of happiness will not be ab- 
sent—to know and love again those we 
have known and loved below. And al- 
though in heaven there may be a common- 
wealth, and although in heaven they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
yet dearer than all others there will be 
the wife to the husband, and the husband 
to the wife, and the friend to the friend 
who have toiled and suffered on earth to- 
gether. Oh, what heart is not thrilled 
by the glorious prospect! Ah, but nearer 
still and dearer, as every true and loyal 
believer thinks—heaven is the home of 
Jesus 
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A SILKEN MONUMENT. 





BY ©. T. BATEMAN. 


NEAR a neat cottage, nestled in an Al- 
pine valley, a little boy, clad in a silken 
garment, ornamented with brass buttons, 
was playing. An eagle saw the glitter- 
ing prize, and, descending like an arrow, 
seized the child, in full view of his 
mother, and bore him to his high and in- 
accessible aerie. For many months his 
silken coat, with its bright buttons, hung 
suspended in plain view of his mother’s 
door, a sad memento of a lost treasure. 


Look on those high jutting crags that 
impend 

Near where the Alpine’s white glaciers 
descend; 

See! that bright pennon that floats in the 
breeze, 

Caught on the roots of the scrubby pine 
trees. 
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Man never trod on those wild rocky 
steeps; 

Only the cloud-daring eagle there sweeps 

With his bold pinions the high dizzy 
crest, 

Bearing his prey to his difficult nest. 


Fluttering, fluttering, how it swings 
high, 

Shining and glittering, ’gainst the blue 
sky; 

Silken and brazen, how strangely it 
gleams, 


Painted and tinted by golden sunbeams. 


Weeping and grieving, a mother beholds, 

From her low cottage, its bright silken 
folds; 

Ever recalling a tragedy wild, 

Marking the coffinless grave of her child. 


Silken and brazen, his garments were 
bright, 

Gleaming too fairly in evening’s red light, 

Tempting the eagle that soared on high, 

Tempting him down from the deep azure 
sky. 


Silken and brazen, those fragments now 
tell 

Where the young eaglets held carnival, 
fell 

Screaming and fighting, with appetites 
wild, 

O’er the fair form of an innocent child, 
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Monthly Record of Current Events. 





THE close of the war with Prussia 
failed to bring peace to the harrassed 
people of the French Empire. Scarcely 
had the last German soldier left the pre- 
cincts of the city of Paris before the 
mob of that city rose inan attempt to 
overthrow the existing government at 
Versailles, which had treated with the in- 
vading forces, and sought in its stead to 
establish a government based upon the 
principles of the commune. At the head 
of the Versailles government stood Thiers, 
who, with his colleagues, represent now, 
it may be said, all that is national and 
religiously progressive among a people 
known for their frivolity and irreligion. 
In opposition to these men, who sought 
to create a government of law and order, 
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stood the same element that at the end 
of the last century erected the guillotine 
as the bloody symbol of their power, and 
sacrificed with the fair name of France 
some of the noblest and best of her pop- 
ulation. The reign of terror that exist- 
ed in 1791 has almost found a repetition 
in 1871. But for the fact that the Ver- 
sailles government was powerful enough 
to menace Paris from the very first up- 
rising of the anarchists, who sought to 
subvert the people to their infamous con- 
trol, the excesses of the last century 
would have paled before those of to-day. 
For two months Paris has been in a state 
of seige. Of the wonderful Boulevards. 
the triumphal arches, the towering mon- 
uments, and the models of architecture. 
that have made Paris the wonder of the 
age, scarcely one now remains standing. 
What the guns of the Versaillists did 
not reach, the insane beings into whose 
control the city had fallen, destroyed 
themselves, and works that were built to 
defy time itself now lie in masses of in- 
distinguishable ruin. The forces of the 
government de facto are now slowly but 
surely closing around the ill-fated city 
and the last despatches state that the in- 
surgents, driven from their intrench- 
ments, are fighting from house to house, 
and firing the city in every quarter. Be- 
fore the appearance of another MIScEL- 
LANY the government forces will, un- 
doubtedly, be in full possession of Paris, 
and peace and security, to some degree, 
be re-established. But the throes that 
have agitated that city will leave an in- 
delible mark, and the beautiful city be 
for years but the wreck of its former self. 
And while reflecting upon the terrible 
events of which France has been the 
theater for the past year, it seems curious 
to realize that the man whose insatiable 
ambition first plunged the country into a 
foreign war, and then left her weak and 
defenceless, a prey to internecine disor- 
der, is living in safety, comfort and 
affluence ona neighboring shore. The 
Emperor Napoleon may not be a crimi- 
nal, according to the ordinary laws of 
man, but the thousands of lives that 
have been sacrificed, and the wide-spread 
desolation that has ensued at his behest, 
are as justly chargeable to him as though 
his individual hand had guided the blood- 
stained steel, or applied the destroying 
torch. That England should afford him 
a home and protection it would not ac- 
cord a common criminal, is not so strange, 
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as things are understood in the vague 
light of the present times, but that Eng- 
land’s queen and her nobility should 
court and countenance the exiled usur- 
per is a sad commentary upon the weak- 
ness of human nature. But better days 
are dawning, and as education and free- 
dom go hand in hand, the time will come, 
when a king’s crown will no longer give 
immunity from the legitimate conse- 
quence of the most monstrous crimes. 
THE TENACITY with which the old es- 
tablished churches of Europe cling to 
their fast decreasing temporal power, is no 
less remarkable than the persistency with 
which the various denominations in the 
United States vie with each other in their 
efforts to secure public «emoluments and 
political power and protection. The oc- 
cupation of Rome by King Victor Eman- 
uel has been the last blow to the tempo- 
ral power of papacy in its very strong- 
hold. The Church has hurled its fiercest 
anathemas at the reckless menarch, and 
placed over him the terrible bar of ex- 
communication, but in the face of it all 
that monarch still lives, and Italy is 
growing in freedom and education every 
day. The clergy of Europe have peti- 
tioned the Emperor of Austria to inter- 
fere in Italian matters, and secure the 
reinstatement of the Pope in undisputed 
possession of the city of Rome. These 
petitioners seem to forget that the true 
field for the Pope is the spiritual and not 
the temporal. Yet in the face of the te- 
nets of their own and every other Chris- 
tian religion, these priests would, if they 
possessed the physical power, deluge 
Italy in a sea of blood for the simple pos- 
session of a few acres of ground anda 
number of houses. While Italy is thus 
shaking off the shackles of ecclesiastical 
dominion, and England is reducing the 
burden of her ponderous Church es- 
tablishment upon the people, what are 
we doing at home? The following isa 
list of moneys voted from the public 
treasury of the city of New York for sec- 
tarian institutions in 1869: To the_ Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, $20,385; to 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, $12,630- 
86; to the Presbyterian Church, $8,363- 
44; to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
$3,073 63; to the Baptist Church, $2,- 
766 34; to the German Evangelical 
Church, $2,027 24; to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, $412,062 26. There can be 
no defence for thus subsidizing our Chris- 
tian organizations, be they Baptist, Meth- 





odist, Catholic, or what not. Our na- 
tional safety demands a full, clean and 
clear separation of church and state." 

JaMEs F. Conover, one of the oldest 
journalists in the city of Detroit, and 
since 1863 editorial manager of the De- 
troit Tribune, has severed his connection 
with that paper to become a minister of 
the Episcopal Church., He will carry 
with him into his sphere of action the 
best wishes of his life-long associates. 

THE ESTIMATED cost of governing New 
York city for the year 1871, is $48,000, 
000, or $50 per head for each resident. 
The present debt of the city is about 
$90,000,000. This immense expenditure 
would be none too great if it brought in 
return efficient government, and security 
to life and properity. But it isa lament- 
able fact that nowhere in the civilized 
world is lawlessness so prevalent as in 
the great metropolis. One of the great- 
est of the many atrocities that have dis- 
graced New York of late, occurred a 
short time ago, when Avery D. Putna m, 
a gentleman who was escorting two ladies 
home from attendance at a church choir, 
was assaulted by a New York rough, who 
had previously insulted the ladies, and 
murdered. Foster, the man who killed 
him, is in custody, and will probably be 
tried, but it is doubtful about his getting 
justice, owing to his position and _politi- 
cal influence. The affair has startled the 
order-loving citizens of New York, and 
they are asking one another what can be 
done to stop the rule of assassination and 
murder that now prevails in the city. 
Lynch law is freely spoken of, and it wiil 
not be strange if, pressed beyond endur- 
ance, the civil people of New York, shall 
take into their own hands the work that 
they despair of having done by the courts 
and officials. 

Sir John Frederick William Herschel, 
only son of the great astronomer, and 
himself an astronomer of world wide re- 
pute, died in England on the morning of 
May 12th, at the age of 73. 

A movement is on foot to send abroad, 
under American auspices, an expedition 
for thorough explorations of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. And a committee 
has been organized in the city of New 
York and is well under way towards 


carrying out such a plan. Meetings 
have been held in Dr. Adam’s 
church Madison avenue, and _ letters 


received from the Archbishop of York, 
England, indorsing the movement. 
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CycLop&DIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGI- 
CAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By the Rev. Jonn M‘CiIN- 
TOCK, D. D., and JAMES STRONG S.T.D. 


This Work is to be completed in 
about Six Volumes, Royal Octavo, of 
about 1000 pages each, copiously illus- 
trated. 
A and B, is now ready. The remain- 


Vol. 1., comprising the letters 


ing Volumes are in rapid progress, and 
will appear at short intervals. Terms: 
In Cloth, $500 per Volume; In 
Sheep, $600 per Volume; In Half 
Morocco, $8 00 This 


CycLop DIA is designed to be a Man- 


per Volume. 
ual of Sacred Literature for the use of 
Ministers, Students, General Readers, 
and Sunday School Libraries, so com- 
plete in itself that no other work will 
be necessary for ordinary purposes of 
reference in these branches of know!l- 
edge. It is intended to be scientific 
and scholarly, yet: not repulsive to the 
mere English reader by an unnecessary 
display of technical learning. It will 
be found that the substance of all the 
valuble Dictionaries of the Bible, and 
of theology in its various branches, re- 
in this 
work. This work is quite a Library 
in itself, John M. Arnold 133 Wood- 
ward Ave. 


agent. 


cently issued, is contained 


Detroit is the general 
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On THE morning of Wednsday May 
9th, Judge R. R. Beecher of the City 
of Adrian, expired of disease of the 
brain. His death is a great loss to the 
community in which he lived, where he 
was honored and trusted to an extent 
to which few men are fortunate enough 
to ever attain. His long residence, 
throughout probity, and sterling good 
sense gave him a strong hold upon the 
confidence and affection of the citizens 
of Lenawee county, and among a nu- 














merous acquaintance in the state. We 
have none too many such men as he 
was in the walks of public life; and 
the loss of every one is a loss to be 
counted and deplored. As a _ good 
citizen, a kind neighbor and a true 
friend, those among whom he has lived 
from youth to late manhood will tes- 
tify to his worth with unwonted unan- 
imity, and will mourn their loss with 
unaffected sorrow—a loss which we 
have occasion to share, a sorrow in 
which we sincerely join. 
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We want all to pay us promptly, 
We can afford the MisceLiany, at 
its present low rates, only by prompt 
and advance payment. 
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WE hope no one will be so small as 
to ask us to discontinue, until they 
have paid for all that they have re- 
ceived. 


> WP ADADAL PLE Ne — 


WeE hope to have room in our next 
number to insert several notices, which 
have been put over for want of room. 


MELDIDIL LAG Ot tor 


As THE July number begins a new 
volume, our subscribers will do us a 
great favor, if they will make a most 
earnest effort for a large number of 
new subscribers. All who subscribe 
for the next volume between this and 
the issue of the July number, will re- 
ceive one number extra, asa gift. One 
lady has, within a few weeks, sent us 
about thirty subscribers. Let there be 


a general effort. 








